



























































Since Last We Met 
Future craftsmen: 


City youth will have opportunities com- 
parable to those opened up to farm youth 
by the Future Farmers of America if the 
plan for a future craftsmen of America 
organization completed in committee at 
the Future Farmers of America conven- 
tion in Kansas City is approved by the 
American Vocational Association. 


Christmas present: 


Beginning with the December issue, 
ScHoou Lire will have eight more pages 
at no increase in subscription rate. This 
will enable us to provide better service 
to readers: Health-education suggestions, 
new books, what the States are doing, 
education in the news, radio calendar, and 
other features. 


A la carte survey for New York: 


~ We are going to try to list everything 
in the curriculum on a cost basis’’, says 
Vol. 21 No. 3 Owen D. Young, director of the new 
$500,000 general education board survey 

of New York education. “This is your 

Table of Contents menu’, we can say to the taxpayer. 

“You will see listed the price of each 

dish—the old dishes by actual computa- 

* tion; the new dishes by estimate. It is 
for you to say what you want. Then, . 


Page When the bill comes in, you will have no 
wi he or ' . uarrel, since you yourself have given the 
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The Cincinnati Survey 





HE publication of the Survey 
Report of Cincinnati Public 
Schools marks the completion 
‘of the 73d school survey made by the 


United States Office of Education during 
the last 13 years of its nearly 70 years of 


existence. In accepting the invitation of 
school officials to make this survey the 
Office continued its: stated policy of 


making surveys of schools only under 
certain conditions: First, 
tion indicates good prospects for construc- 
tive action following the 


justifying local expenditure for the 


when the situa- 


survey, thus 
sur- 
vey; and second, when the situation to he 
surveyed is typical in some respects of 
those existing in other parts of the coun- 
try so that a survey may throw light on 
these type problems, thus justifying a 
Federal office in contributing the time of 
its staff members. 
Cincinnati met both of these conditions. 
Like other cities having faced the depres- 
sion for several years with its responsi- 
bilities increasing and its resources dwin- 
dling, the Cincinnati Board of Education 
very wisely decided that a comprehensive 
survey of its responsibilities, its practices, 
and its resources was the best basis upon 
which to base future growth. Accord- 
ingly in May 1934 the board’s committee 
on educational policy reported as follows: 
“Every . human sub- 
jected to the process of periodic appraisal. 
One as complex and as important to the 
future of our democracy as. the system of 
public education should not go without 
at least an occasional attempt at survey- 
ing the past and plotting the future. A 
survey of this character ought to be 
welcomed by the staff and teachers of the 
schools, inasmuch as it should serve the 
purpose of showing the great 
merits of the system, as well as 
directions in which it is capable of im- 
provement. Moreover, owing to the 
present status of public finance, it is 
essential that wherever the chance for 
economies may exist, it should be 
covered and seized.’”’ Followed then a 
resolution unanimously adopted that ‘the 
board of education hereby request the 
Cincinnati Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search to make, or arrange to have made, 
a comprehensive survey of the Cincinnati 


system should be 


clearly 


those 


dis- 
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Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant United States Commis- 


sioner of Education and Director of the Survey Reports 


Why and How the Investigation Was Made Together 


With Certain Survey Recommendations 


public-school system covering all its 


funetions, activi- 


the 


various depart ments, 


ties, personnel and costs incident 


thereto. 


Following the adoption of the resolution 
the United States Office of Education was 
officially 


The staff consisting of-22 persons, 10. from 


invited to conduct the survey. 





Dr. Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant U. S. 
Commissioner. of Education, and 
Director of the Cincinnati Survey. 


the Office staff and the others carefully 


chosen. to represent certain specialized 
fields, began field work late in September 

December. 
itself 


Cincinnati 


and continued until early in 
Altogether the survey staff spent 


approximately 265 days in 
visiting schools and administrative offices 
and collecting data. A technical advisory 


committee consisting of seven persons 
from outside the Office, was appointed to 
assist in mapping out the general plan of 


the survey, to serve in a consultative ca- 
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the 


the 


the duration of 


to advise in 


pacity throughout 


survey, and regard to 


final recommendations. This committee 
also met in Cincinnati. 

In general, the survey follows the out- 
line so well mapped out by the committee 
The first 


of the report gives a brief picture of the 


on educational policy. section 
community of Cincinnati and its educa- 
tional problems and follows with a brief 
Dr. Bode, of the 


advisory committee, of the school’s aims 


discussion by technical 


and purposes. This section attempts to 
answer the problem posed by the commit- 


* What 
purpose of public education, not only in 


tee on educational policy: is the 


general, but in these days, and in this 
community of ours with its unique char- 
acter and problems?” The 
tion of the report describes, in order, (1) 


second sec- 
the school’s present program of education 
at all levels, from classes for the youngest 
children to the adult educational oppor- 
tunities; (2) the status of and provisions 
for the teaching staff; (3) the administra- 
tion of the schools and the services afforded 
through the superintendent’s office; (4) 
the present provisions for housing and 
equipping the schools; (5) administration 
of business affairs; and (6) the present 
program of financing the schools. 

Each chapter of the report after Part 
I aims to take the following three steps: 
First, to describe present practices; sec- 
ond, to evaluate the effectiveness or ade- 
quacy of present practices; and third, to 
make recommendations looking toward 
further growth or improvement of services. 
Accordingly a summary of findings and 
recommendations follows each chapter. 
Space will not permit any extensive listing 
of these, but the following brief quotations 
may serve as illustrations of the major 
recommendations in certain chapters ex- 
clusive of those specifically on adminis- 
tration, physical properties, and finance, 
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Elementary education 


Jt ecomine 


nded 


That there be a thorough revision of the 


curriculum for kindergarten and primary 
grades, unifying all phases of work and 
clearly defining standards for advancing 
‘ vels. 

That the present excellent work for ex- 
first 
ded to all schools and that this work 


perimentsl groups in grade be ex- 
ve further developed and supported as 
iar as possible by school funds. 

That 


nation in 


in order to secure further coordi- 


the instructional program, a 
policy be adopted looking toward gradual 
elimination or reduction in numbers of 
special subject teachers in grades below 
SeVe!l th. 

That in schools which are organized on 
departmental or cooperative group plans 
teachers be assigned to teach groups of 


ibjects (such as social studies) rather 
han single subjects (such as history), and 
at conferences be held frequently of all 
teachers working with the same pupils, 
o as to secure a well-rounded program. 
That so far as is possible seventh- and 
eighth-grade students still necessarily in 
the elementary schools be given the same 
pe of program that is recommended for 
schools, including guidance 


jul lor high 


and extracurricular activities. 
Secondary education 


It recommended: 

Phat the specialization on college prepa- 
Walnut Hills High School be 
abandoned. 

rhat 


increasing 


ration in 


effected 
number of 


economies be through 


the pupils per 
teacher in certain of the junior and senior 
high schools to the extent of equalizing 
the pupil-teacher ratio in all secondary 
schools. 

That more emphasis be placed on extra- 
curricular activities having a carry-over 
life. 


counseling 


value into adult 
Chat 


service be 


and social advisory 
extended to all and 
grades above the sixth, with one person 


schools 


each school delegated to assume re- 
ponsibility for an integrated program in 


this field. 


Vocational education and 
industrial arts 


It is recommended: 


That no more separate industry schools 
be organized unless it is assured that there 
will be a student body of sufficient size to 
justify such action. ... 

That general vocational courses, short- 
unit courses, and technical courses related 
to a particular industry be included in 
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some of the vocational: programs; that 


training for types of jobs for: personal 
service also be provided. 

That vocational courses be extended to 
3 years or more in length in vocations 
having sufficient content to warrant the 
extension on sound educational grounds. 

That at least 25 percent of the total time 
of the school program for courses 3 years 
or more in length be devoted to instruction 
for general education values, particularly 
in social studies, with the same subject 
matter and with the same objectives as in 
other high schools. 

That in general the completion of the 
ninth grade be required for entrance and 
that exceptions to this general. rule be 
made only in cases where the physical 
and mental maturity and the vocational 
interests of the pupil warrant such 
action. 

That the industrial arts be made a core 
subject about which to organize an educa- 
tional program in a sufficient number of 
schools, especially junior and 6-year high 
schools, in order to care for (a) the over- 
age boys whose educational qualifications 
are insufficient to meet the entrance re- 
quirements of the vocational high schools, 
and (b) those who plan to leave school at 
the end of the compulsory school age. 

That a combined activity program in 
for boys and girls be 


practical arts 


provided in the elementary schools. 


Exceptional children 


It is recommended: 

That a full-time director of special 
education be appointed who will have 
charge of the entire instructional program 
for the various groups of exceptional 
children. 

That more extensive child guidance 
facilities be developed within the school 
through additional 


system psychiatric 


and visiting teacher service that will 





of Cincinnati Public Schools 
made by the Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of the Interior, 
has been published by the Cincin- 
nati Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search. It is known as Report 
No. 64, of July 1935, and is avail- 
able from the Cincinnati Board of 
Education at $1.50, plus postage. 
The report covers 476 pages. 
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reach the child, the teacher, and the 
parent. 

That plans be made for the extension of 
the program being evolved at Rothenberg 
Junior High School, which 


mentally retarded adolescents may partici- 


through 


pate in those junior high school experiences 
by which they can profit. 

That in general the practice of segre- 
gating mentally children in 
separate buildings gradually give way to 
the practice of making special provisions 
for them in regular schools and of giving 
them opportunity for participation to 
the extent of their ability in the school 
life of normal children. 


deficient 


That in order to carry out their fune- 
tion as adjustment schools, Hillerest and 
Glenview Schools remain under the ad- 
ministrative control of the board of 
education. 

That certain administrative and super- 
visory expenditures be reduced in con- 
nection with the education of the deaf and 
the sight defective and that serious atten- 
tion be given to the costs of any other 
items on which the State department of 
education has made specific recommenda- 
tion. 


Pupil achievement and 
adjustment 


It is recommended: 


That the weaknesses revealed by the 
survey achievement testing program in 
the elementary school be a starting point 
for making a reexamination of the curric- 
ulum, the methods of instruction—with 
special attention to the possibilities for 
individual instruction—and the super- 
visory program. Since the test results 
showed a particular weakness in early 
instruction in reading, the attack on the 
problem might profitably be begun in that 
field. 

That in the bureau of pupil personnel 
service (now the vocation bureau) there 
be established a division of achievement 
testing and group mental testing. 

That the division of testing supervise 
the counselors in the schools in the tech- 
niques of testing as a means of pupil 
adjustment. 

That immediate steps be taken to take 
care of two types of maladjusted pupils 
in the Cincinnati schools, namely, (a) the 
superior pupil now retarded as to grade 
placement, (6) the overage pupil. 

That in general no pupil in the elemen- 
tary schools shall fail of promotion in any 
grade more than once, and that any 
pupil who has reached the age of 14 years 
shall be given the opportunity of junior 
high school experiences regardless of his 
academic achievement. 
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For Rural Needs 





oe ET NOT him that 
harness boast himself as him that 
taketh it off.’ 
This, you will remember, was the wise 
message of Ahab, King of Israel, to Ben- 
hadad, King of Syria, in ancient days. 


girdeth on his 


And this message immediately came to 
mind when I received letter re- 
questing me to 
regarding vocational training as | 


your 


present some opini ns 


begin 


my service as a@ member (representing 
American agriculture) of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. The 


proverb from Ahab would seem to make 
it more discreet to wait till | have served 
longer on the Federal Board before send- 
ing you the desired article. 

Nevertheless, when one has been study- 
ing any problem almost continuously for 
nearly 30 years, he should have his general 
philosophy about it pretty well matured- 
while of course still keeping his mind open 
to all further information. 
I take pleasure in dilating upon what has 
always been one of my favorite subjects, 
that of making our farm schools train for 
farm life. 

My interest in this subject reall: 
back to the little country school I at- 
tended as a boy and particularly to the 
day when one of my schoolmates came to 
me and said, ‘‘ Well, Clarence 
going to school any more.”’ 

“And why?” I asked. 

“Tt won’t be any use’, he a 
*T have decided to be a farmer.”’ 

There indeed was a tragedy for you—a 
boy who had come to the school with the 
hope that it would give meaning and rich- 
ness and color to his life, now 
to his work hopeless of the 
should have been his, going 
work that ignorance has made a life-long 
drudgery, but which science and practical 
education should have into 
joyous art. 

Not only was there no Smith-Hughes 
teaching at that time and no 4-H club 
work, but the textbooks in use in rural 
schools did not even to the 
farmer’s child the possibilities of science 
and training in agricultural work. On 
the contrary, the natural and logical in- 
ference from much of our rural instruc- 
tion was that education was not indispen- 


Consequently, 


VY goes 


1 am not 


swered, 


going back 
help that 


back to a 


glorified 


suggest 
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Clarence Poe, Editor of the Progressive Farmer, and 


Recently Appointed Member, Federal Board for Voca- 


tional Education Representing Agriculture, Writes for 


School Life 


sable to-the farmer but was intended 
chiefly for the commercial and professional 
classes. As I said 


ro in an article which my 


the 


more than 30 years 
friend Wa!ter 
World’s Work 


from actual experi- 


ag 
H. Page published in 
while I was:still fresh 
ences in a typical southern country school: 
instance, 


‘In your spelling book, for 


it has to find commercial and 


lividend, 


percenta 


been @as 
interest, 
»—but 


city words stock, 


account, e, balance, et 


where have you found such fundamental 
agricultural terms as nitrogen, potash, 
protein, or even such common farm words 


as clevis, singletree, mattoeck, ete.? In 





Dr, Clarence Poe Visits a Young 
Dairyman., 
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your arithmetic, you will find all about 
and 
lati- 


and commissions 
British 
tude and longitude, and the metric sys- 


foreign exchange 


bank discount and money, 


tem of weights and measures, but never 
to calculate a feeding 
fertilizer 


a word about how 


ration for cows, or a formula 


from certain quantities of potash, phos- 


phorie acid, and nitrogen. Is it not high 


time to say that we will, if necessary, let 


the farm boy learn less about far-away 
Kamchatka, but anyhow 


Australia and 


let him learn more about the soil he walks 
day of his life? 


fc ¢ rd 


values, of the chemistry of cooking, the 


over and plows every 


The farm girl, too, must learn of 
principles of hygiene and sanitation, ete.’’ 
Since that time, of course, invaluable and 


almost incredible progress has been made 


through vocational training, but much still 
needs to be done. The great need is to 
develop a system that will carry inspira- 


tion and richness and color into the daily 
tasks of the great masses of our people. 

Nor need we be disturbed by those who 
and for 


less 


say that in training for work 
the 
useful in building character or in develop- 


There is pre y} ably 


efficiency schools will become 
ing genuine culture. 


about as much culture and character- 


training in learning how to calculate a 


fertilizer formula as there is in learning 
how to calculate latitude and longitude; 
just as much culture in learning the food 
values of the various vegetables as there 
is in learning to parse French sentences; 
just as much culture in learning to fight 
the bacterial invaders of one’s own body 
as in learning how some Roman emperor 
repelled martial invaders 2,000 years ago. 
The idea that character and culture cannot 
be found in anything that has to do with 
sweat and horny hands, with the hiss of 
and the 
smell of plowed ground—this is an inher- 
itance from the dudes, fops, and perfumed 


steam, the smoke of factories, 


dandies of courts that we have no more 
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for in America than we have for 
lered queues, gold snuff-boxes, and 

velvet knee-breeches. 
{ also believe that agricultural leaders 


every where should not only seek to enlarge 


ational teaching, club work, etc., but 
at the majority of farm pupils who are 
t reached by these agencies should also 
awakened to the importance of scientific 
ywledge (1) in increasing farm profits, 
d (2) in increasing the farmer’s happi- 


ess in his work by increasing his range of 
tellectual interest. 
One fact, however, let me make clear. 


In saying all this, | am not pleading at all 


r a merely commercialized or utilita- 
rian view of farm life We need to keep 
er in mind Ruskin’s saying: ‘‘There is 
» wealth but life’, and that indisputable 


truth contained in the following anony- 
is paragraph I have often quoted: 
A boy or likes a beautiful 


picture, a sunset, a rose bush, a robin, a 


girl who 
full of stars, a fine old melody, a cour- 
, & generous deed, or a good book, is 
better educated than a boy or girl could 
e without them, even if he could work 


all the sums in algebra and parse every- 


; 


thing in Virgil.’ 


And here an experience of my own comes 


to mind. When I was a country boy | 
came across a battered old astronomy, 
part of the leaves and all of the maps 
missing. Nevertheless, with the aid of 
the descriptive pictures, I located con- 
stellation after constellation, fixed star 


after star, while the story of the wonders 
of God’s universe, its planets and suns 
and filled 


roadened my vision, and stimulated my 


systems, my imagination, 
thinking as no mechanical language drill 

ild ever have done. And while I have 

olly forgotten the little | 
Latin and Greek, it is still a pleasure when 
I go out at night to find myself under the 
light of friendly stars, and to recognize the 


learned of 


ancient guardians of the sky that 


same 

looked down on Job when the Lord an- 
swered him from the whirlwind: ‘‘Canst 
thou bind the sweet influences of the 
Pleiades or loose the bands of Orion? 


Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his 
season, or canst thou guide Arcturus with 
When her twin 


ittendants, glitters above me in the sum- 


is sons? Vega, with 

mer evenings, or in winter red Aldebaran 

glows like a ruby in “‘the rainy Hyades”’, 

ny soul lifts with a knowledge of their 
blimity and of the illimitableness of the 
iverse of which I am a part. 

Let us see to it, then, that agriculture is 
taught in the schools, and let us see to it 
ilso that, unlike Markham’s ‘‘ Man With 
the Hoe”’, the countryman of the future 
s no longer indifferent. to the beauties of 
ature—‘‘the swing of the Pleiades, the 
rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose.” 
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Two-thousandth Birthday 
Celebration 


nineteen and a half centuries ago 
“I shall not wholly die 

fulfilled this 
birthday (65 


ABOUT 
Horace wrote, 
will be 
two-thousandth 
D. 1935) be celebrated 
the world. -Prof. Roy. C 
Flickinger, University of lowa, lowa City, 


His prophecy year 


when his 
B. C.—A. 
throughout 


will 


lowa, is general chairman of committees 
for the bimillenium horatianum sponsored 
by the American Classical League. 
State chairmen have been appointed as 
follows: 
Arkansas.—Prof. H. W. 
College, Conway, Ark. 
Illinois.— Miss Florence Brubaker, Oak 
Park High School, Oak Park, Il. 
Towa.—Dean Carrie T. Cubbage, Drake 
University, Des Moines, lowa. 
Dean F. C, Grise, Western 
Kentucky State Teachers College, Bow! 


Kamp, Hendrix 


Kentucky. 


ing Green, Ky. 

Michigan.—Miss Thelma Hunt, Ionia 
High School, Ionia, Mich. 

Vinnesota.—Mr. Leonard H. Hauer, St. 
Thomas College, St. Paul, Minn. 

Missourt.—Prof. 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Nebraska.—Prof. Clarence A. 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 

North Dakota.—Prof. A. M. Rovelstad, 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, 
N. Dak. 

Ohio.—Prof. Dwight Nelson Robinson, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio. 

Oklahoma.— Miss Isabel Work, South- 
eastern Teachers College, Durant, Okla. 

Wisconsin.—Miss Lena B. 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

California.—South: Mrs. Jane M. In 
field, Classical Center, Los Angeles. 
North: Miss Claire Thursby, 856 Contra 
Costa Avenue, Berkeley. 

Colorado.—Prof. Milo G. Derham, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder. 

Delaware.—Miss_ Frances 
Friends School, Wilmingtoa. 

District of Columbia:—Mr. Stephen A 
Hurlbut, St. Alban’s School. 

Florida.—Mrs. Clara M. Olson, Univer 
sity of Florida, Gainesville. 

I daho.—Prof. Paul Murphy, College of 
Idaho, Caldwell. 

Indiana.—Prof. Lillian G. Berry, Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington. 

Kansas.—Prof. L. D. Whittemore, 1615 
College Avenue, Topeka. 


Eugene Tavenner, 


Forbes, 


Tomson, 


L. Baird, 
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Miss Clara |! 
Central High School, Jackson 
Prof. W. P. Clark, 
versity of Montana, Missoula. 

New Prof. Barker 
Stearns, Dartmouth College, Hanover. 
Miss Edna White, 
Summit Avenue, Jersey City. 

Prof. Frederic Stanley Dunn, 


Vississippt. Stokes, 


Vontana. U ni- 


Hampshire.- John 


New Jersey. 127 
Oregon 
University of Oregon, Eugene. 
Pennsylvania.—Prof. Horace W. Wright, 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem. 
South Dakota. Prof. Grace Beede, Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, Vermillion. 
Wyoming.—Miss Edythe M. 
2309 Evans Street, Cheyenne. 
No chairman in Arizona and Nevada. 
Copies of the University of lowa Service 
Bulletin, giving selections from Horace for 
use in high schools, will be sent free upon 
Address your letter to Roy C. 
llickinger, University of lowa, Iowa City, 


Faivre, 


re uest. 


lowa, enclosing return postage. 





* Department of State 


TO PERSONS in the United States plan- 
ning to visit and study institutions of 
higher education and research establish- 
ments in Germany, Scuoo. Lirg submits 
the following letter, sent to the Depart- 
of State the German 
Embassy, and referred to the Office of 
Education, United States Department of 
the Interior: 


ment through 


Mr 
from my 


SECRETARY OF STATE: Pursuant to instructions 
Government, I venture to invite Your Ex- 
attention to the following 
many subjects of foreign governments have, 
in ignorance of the circumstances, presented requests 
to make a survey of institutions of higher learning and 
research establishments which are under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Minister of the Reich and of Prussia for 
cience, training, and national education, not through 
diplomatic channels but directly to the heads of indi- 
vidual institutions. While in principle there is no 
objection of any kind against the survey of German 
institutions by subjects of foreign governments, it 
appears to be desirable that suitable applications 
should be presented, as early as possible, through 
diplomatic channels. Since the occasional rebuilding, 
convocations, necessary intermissions, et cetera, of am 
institution might prove to be hindrances, the danger 
irises that a survey desired could not be made. 

| would therefore be obliged to Your Excellency if 
persons concerned could be requested to present, 
through diplomatic channels, and well in advance, 
ipplications for surveying German institutions of 
higher learning end research establishments, so that a 
notification from the institution in question, or, if 
the occasion should arise, a decision could be sent to 
the applicant in due time. 


cellency’s 
Of late, 
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NDICATIVE of the trend in employ- 

ment in certain occupations is the in- 

formation contained in the annual 
report of the Connecticut State Board for 
Vocational Education to the United States 
Office of Education. ‘‘ Much effort 
been made’’, this report states, ‘“‘to coun- 
teract the marked tendency for young 
men to flock to the electrical and auto 
repairing trades. Probably well over 40 
percent of all applications in the State are 
for these two occupations. The 
repair departments have been filled to 
capacity and about 90 percent of the 
graduate apprentices in this trade have 
secured regular employment. The record 
in the electrical trade, however, is not so 
satisfactory.” As a result of this situa- 
tion, the State board ‘efforts 
are being made to point out to young men 
the desirability of entering apprenticeship 
in the building trades at this time in order 
that they may complete their apprentice- 
ship and be ready for employment a few 
years hence when employment in the 
building trades is likely again to be nor- 
mal.”’ The record of placement of grad- 
uates in the trade and industrial field, the 
report declares, has particularly 
satisfactory. ‘Atleast 150 more graduate 
machine apprentices could been 
placed if they had been available.’ 


has 


auto 


reports, 


been 


have 
| 


Friendly house 


Training service and placement for 
housemaids are combined in an effective 
manner under a cooperative plan carried 
out in Phoenix, Ariz., by the community 
chest and the State department of voca- 
tional education. Young women who are 
not employed report at the appropriately 
named community center, Friendly House. 
Those best qualified are sent out in re- 
sponse to telephone calls for household 
helpers. Classes offering training appro- 
priate to their needs are provided for 
those who are not placed in employment. 
Instruction is given in food preparation 
and serving, house cleaning, and sewing. 
The instructor, who is employed half time, 
fills the role of coordinator and makes 
contact with the homes. Her car expense 
is met from the community chest fund. 
Her salary is paid by the local school dis- 
trict and reimbursed in part from Federal 
vocational education funds. Approxi- 


54 


mately 325 girls participated in the serv- 
ices offered by Friendly House, during the 
their 


and as a result 


families have been kept off the relief rolls. 


past school year, 


A day nursery is maintained at Friendly 


House where mothers who go out in 
household service or attend classes may 
leave their young children for a fee of 
LO cents. 


A. V. A. Convention 


An attractive program has been ar- 
ranged for the tenth annual convention 
of the American Vocational Association 
to be held at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
December 4-7. Men and women promi- 
nent in the educational,.industrial, agri- 


cultural, home making, and vocational 
rehabilitation fields have been scheduled 
for addresses and discussions during the 
convention sessions. Educational exhibits 
demonstrating the work of vocational stu- 


dents in agriculture, trade, and industry 


and home economics, and an_ exhibit 
demonstrating the value of vocational 
rehabilitation work will be set up in 


convention headquarters under the direc- 
Dr. William J. 
tendent of Chicago schools and honorary 
the 
The theme of the convention sessions. will 
for a> Better 
Sectional meetings deal- 


tion of Bogan, superin- 


chairman of convention committee. 


be *‘ Vocational Education 
Balanced Life.’’ 
ing with vocational training for industrial, 
publie service, and distributive occupa- 
tions, as.well as for home making and 
agricultural pursuits have been arranged. 
Representatives of wholesale and retail 
distributing houses will be present for the 
distributive 


discussion on training for 


occupations. Several sessions have been 
arranged for. consideration of topics of 
those engaged in vocational 


One of the con- 


interest to 
rehabilitation activities. 


vention periods will be devoted to a 


conference on education and 


the program of the National Youth Ad- 


emergency 
ministration. 


A commendable project 


News of a commendable project carried 
on by part-time Negro vocational agricul- 
ture students in Fayette County, Tenn., 
R. Branham, agricultural 
On March 


comes from J. 
instructor, of Mason, Tenn. 
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31, 1934, this part-time group pought a 
well-located project farm of 85 acres in the 
Mason community, on a cooperative basis, 
for the sum of $1,500. 
the boys have maintained as a teaching 


This farm, which 


laboratory for supervised practice work 
in vocational agriculture, and which they 
paid for from supervised project earnings, 
is now valued at $2,000. On this farm a 
4-acre community park has been devel- 
oped, which is gradually being beautified 
with. various types of flowers, shrubs, 
and shade trees, and has been provided 
with a grandstand sufficient to accommo- 
date 500 or more baseball or football spec- 
tators. Athletic and social affairs play a 
major role in this community park project. 
These part-time agricultural students have 
organized a local ehapter of New Farmers 
of America. Each year members of this 


organization spend several weeks in a 


camp they have established in the neigh- 
borhood of the West Tennessee Experi- 


ment Station, at Denmark, where they 
make a special study of the farm crops 
cultivated by the station. They have 


been the introducing 
winter 
County 
interest in beautification of 
They maintain a thrift bank, from which 


pioneers, also, in 


legume cover crops in Fayette 


communities and in arousing 


farm homes. 
farmers may borrow; have brought into the 
county $28,000 from their project crops; 
have introduced purebred hogs into their 
communities on a cooperative basis; have 
staged father-and-son banquets; and have 
effected an arrangement w hereby 
part-time student may be employed on the 
project farm when he is not engaged on the 
home farm, thus relieving unemployment 


each 


among farm youth. 


Counseling—Placement 


Counseling, as well as placement, and 
coordination are listed as specific responsi- 
bilities of those in charge of vocational 
education in trade and industry in Michi- 
gan. These two forms of 
activity, K. G. Smith, supervisor of voca- 
tional trade and industrial education in 
Michigan, believes, are essential to any 
vocational program. ‘‘ The George-Ellzey 
funds’, Mr. Smith says in his 
report to the Office of Education, ‘‘ have 


vocational 


annual 


enabled us to emphasize these two forms 
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cational activity to a greater extent 


the past As an illustration of 

and for counseling and placement, 

( und Rapids alone reported 12,714 
g persons interviewed last year. Of 


mber 764 girls and 476 boys were 

1 in employment. The 

umber of individuals placed in the 

State was 2.378 boys and men and 

3025 girls. These totals include only 

laced by directors and coordinators 

t those placed by a separately 

ed department, such as the De- 

rtment of Guidance and Placement of 
Citv of Detroit 


2arent education 


Approximately 500 parent education 
men in Parent-Teacher Associations 
the State of Washington partic- 
din a program 
training in study 
1p leadership 
le available to 
by the State 
irtment of edu- 
as a part 
the past year’s 
luli vocationa 
gram in home 
omics. Classes 
re established in 
0 city centers 
class met for 
imum of eight 
2 ir sessions to 
iss methods, 
iaterials, subject 
itter, and princi- 
s for use by lead- 
of parent-educa- 
groups. Class 
pers were sup- 
1 with subject- 
itter outlines and 
er study mate- 
Ss, Ziven basic in- 
rmation on child and radios. 
opment, and 
rained to lead discussions. Since most of 
participants were former teachers with 
excellent educational background, the 
ogram was enthusiastically received and 
ilted in a large increase in enrollment 
the parent-education project. A radio 
t-education program with registered 
stening in” groups enrolling between 
and six hundred people, was arranged 
the State department of education for 
parent-education study groups. 


New field for disabled 


\ new field of employment for men with 

b and other disabilities has been opened 
Roanoke, Va., during the year. 

With the help of R. N. Anderson, super- 
of vocational rehabilitation for Vir- 


physically disabled persons each year. 


ginia, and Walter C. Chapman, rehabili- 
n case worker in Roanoke, 20 young 
men with physical handicaps, bailing from 
all parts of the State, were trained in elec 
tric refrigeration and radio servicing work, 
and the principles of air conditioning \ 
thoroughly equipped. workshop, set up 
under the supervision of Messrs. Anderson 
and Chapman, was used in the training 
work Instruction was divided between 
classroom work on related subjects and 
prac tical work in the shop. With a view 
to preparing those who were interested in 
selling, classroom instruction in salesman 
ship was given by the sales manager of 


the distributing firm at whose request the 


training program was set up. It is the 
company’s belief that salesmen should be 
familiar also with the installation and 
servicing of refrigerators and radios. All 





Vocational rehabilitation is an Office of Education service reaching thousands of 
Reclaimed from disabilities of various 
kinds, the Roanoke, Va., boys shown above are learning to service refrigerators 


of these men, who previous to their period 
of training had been out .of work for 
periods of from 6 months to 4 years, and 
some of whom had never held jobs, have 
now been placed with distributors, 3 of 
them as salesmen and the rest in servicing 
activities. Those placed as salesmen re- 
ceive a salary of $150 a month. The liv- 
ing expenses of these trainees during their 
period of instruction were provided from 
relief funds. Tuitional cost during the 
training period was only $15 per month 
per man. Another class of 35 disabled 
persons was started October 1. Training 
is given during the fall and winter months 
so that trainees will be available for em- 
ployment in the spring when openings are 


plentiful. A refrigerator distributor in 
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Atlanta, Ga., who observed the work done 
the Roanoke class, has with the help of 
| M. Greene, supervisor of vocational 


rehabilitation in the State, organized a 


SITMILAT class 


Fifty-six boys 

Fifty-six out-of-school farm boys from 
16 to 26 years of age were enrolled in agri- 
cultural classes in 2 months by T. M. 
Waller, teacher of vocational agriculture 
in Catchings school district, Mississippi, 
last spring. He began by making a 
survey of the community to find all the 
boys eligible for instruction. He secured 
data covering each boy’s family, personal 
facts about the boy himself, and com- 
plete information about his home farm. 
He divided the communities over which 


he has: instructional supervision—55 


ee 


square miles in all 

into five centers, 
in order to make it 
more convement 
for the boys to 
meet in the sum- 
mer period. He got 
the boys interested 
in buying and 
planting pure cot- 
tonseed, with a view 
to establishing the 
community as a 
one or two-variety 
cotton community. 
Through his guid- 
ance a number of 
the boys are carry- 
ing on paying sup- 
ervised projects. 
Four of his students 
have become inter- 
ested in land meas- 
urement work, 
which they carry 
on on a fee basis. 
Three boys trained 
by him in hog vae- 
cination work are 
assisting other farmers in inoculating their 
hogs against disease. His class members 
have made a four-wheel trailer. Boys 
whose crop chances were nil, but who were 
good carpenters, are hiring out for car- 
pentry jobs. Through the boys, Mr. 
Waller has started a purebred hog pro- 
gram, which he hopes will rid the com- 
munity of all scrub hogs eventually. Dur- 
ing the fall the out-of-school boys enrolled 
in the centers of instruction staged a self- 
paying community fair. All of these 
activities have given the students a chance 
to demonstrate their ability and at the 
same time to make some money. Mr. 
Waller even plans to advise his students in 
investing their money in a suitable way. 


Cuarvtes M. Artuur 
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Issuep Monrtuty, excerpt Juty ann AuGust 
By the Untrep States DeparTMENT OF THE 
InreRIoR, Orrick or EpucaTion 4 4 4 4 








gation to speak should not place in 


jeopardy a university teacher’s tenure of 


his post or make him subject to super- 


vision or correction by the governing 
authority.” 
About the 


icism was passed on a speech made by 


same time some adverse crit- 


Professor Laski, and it was felt by many 
Britain that 
the Auckland resolution should not pass 


university teachers in Great 


unnoticed in this country. Accordingly, 
a letter was sent congratulating the coun- 
cil of Auckland University College on its 
“timely pronouncement on a subject of 
such fundamental importance.” 


This letter was signed by 620 members 





Since Last We Met 


[Continued from page 49] 


Will: 
By terms of William Bross’ will, $15,- 
000 will be awarded for a manuscript on 
the fiftieth death. 
Subject: Relation between any branch of 
knowledge and the Christian 
Date due, September 1, 1939. 


anniversary of his 
religion. 

Ambi 
tious writers should communicate with 
President Herbert McComb Moore, Lake 
Forest College, Lake Forest, Il. 


Teacher singing star: 


Lansing Hatfield, former North Caro- 


lina school principal, won a Peabody 











Secretary of the Interior - - . Harotp L. Icxes p 

Foes poy on of aoe - J. W. SrupEBAKER of the staffs of 19 English, Welsh, Scottish, Conser\ atory scholarship 2 vears agi 

Assistant Commissioner o : ; 2 = . . 3 ‘ 
Education - 3 ; Bess Goopyxoontz 40d Irish universities, including 185 pro- Last week motion-picture and radio offers 

Stet Semicsioner for : | C Watcet fessors or heads of colleges —The School- dangled before him when he was placed 

raed ¢ ; : ‘ , ~——— aw ; = master and Woman T acher’s Chronicle, first in Eddie Duchin’s Nation-wide 

. f ARGARET RYAN > . 2 rr 

Assistant Editors - . \Joun H. Lioyp Organ of the National Union of Teachers, amateurcontest. But he turned down all 

Art Editor + . ~ - Georce A. McGarvey Lor don. England. \ug. 16. 1935. ffers to return to Peabody. 

Terms: Subscription, $1.00 per year, in advance; to for- 

eign countries in which the mailing frank of the United 

States is not recognized, $1.45. Club rate: For orders of 

100 copies or more to be sent in bulk to one address 


tendent of Docu- 


Teaching a Class of 10 Million 


HILE the battle rages over the proper size of classes, we educators are 

\ \ being asked to devise methods for teaching classes of 10 million by means 
\ committee of educators and broadcasters will be meeting this year to 
The Federal Communications Com- 


within the United States, the Superir 
ments allows a discount of 25 percent. 
Remittance should be made to the SuPERINTENDENT oF 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 





Scuoot Lire is indexed in Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature, Education Index, and is 
recommended in the American Library Asso- 
ciation’s “‘ Periodicals for the Small Library.” 


of radio. 
attack the problem of education on the air. 
mission has appointed me to act as chairman of this group. 

We shall face not only the problem of how to get a proper and fair allocation 
of air time for educational purposes, but also the problem of how to use air time 
effectively for education. We 
all know about these switches and dials, but we do not take them into account 
We forget that it. isn’t rude to walk 
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Radio sets are equipped with switches and dials. 





sufficiently as we plan for education by radio. 
out of ‘ class’’ by turning off the switch or by changing the dial; that students who 
fail to come to “ radio” class aren’t marked absent; and that we do not have grades 
We have not provided 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM IN ENGLAND 


. Steps taken some time ago to safe- 
guard freedom of speech for university 
teachers have just been made public. An 
antiwar speech delivered by Mr. H. D. 
Dickinson, lecturer in economics at Leeds 
University, last Auckland 


and degrees to.stimulate the members of the unseen class. 
substitutes for the teacher’s pointer, the blackboard, and various visual devices. 
Too often, have we expected people to listen to a voice, any voice, regardless of 
whether that voice was suited to be a medium for education by radio. 


August at ai wre ' ; gar 
Che Office of Education has asked for a special budget appropriation to exper- 


University, New Zealand, at which he : rp 
: ' iment with methods of radio presentation, and to carry forward research. There 
was at the time an exchange lecturer, , ; : : 
mE is much to be done in preparing for effective radio education programs. When 
caused some press comments, and disci- , : ; ; : Pa Aue 
the forces of education make the technical conquest of a fair share of air time, 


plinary action was demanded by a member 
of the New Zealand House of Parliament 
The council of Auckland University Col- 
lege, however, not only refused to censure 
Mr. Dickinson, but passed a resolution 
affirming their support of the right of free 
speech for university This 
resolution stated: 

‘1. The university teacher has no less 
freedom of speech within the law than any 
other citizen, excepting that there is a 
special responsibility on him to weigh his 
public utterances. It must 
ognized that his position in the commn- 
nity may sometimes him to 
involve a special obligation to speak and, 


they should be prepared to consolidate their position with well-planned programs 
able to hold people on the air and attract. mass listening. 

It is not enough to increase the proportion of air time devoted to education 
Broadcasters may be forced to give time, but listeners cannot be forced to tune in 
or to refrain from switching off. 

Radio education, like public forums, is one of this century's social frontiers. 
The Office of Education faces this frontier with the hope that the Office may make 
‘*To promote 


teachers. 


a unique contribution in keeping with its congressional mandate: 
education.’’ That hope will be turned into accomplished results only with the 
thoughtful cooperation of teachers, principals, and superintendents everywhere. 
For this Office is a democratic mechanism which depends upon the creative work of 
also be rec- the thousands of teachers and leaders in the local communities to contribute ideas 
and to share the results of their experience. 


seem to 


indeed, to make a pronouncement not in at 
* 


accordance with the opinions and tradi- ‘ 
tions of the majority of citizens. 

“2. The exercise of this 
defined in clause 1) and, indeed, 


freedom (as 
the obli- — 
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Youth-Adult Hearings 





= INDING a technique of democ- 
Dr. Harry A. 
characterized the 


Overstreet 
State Youth- 


racy’’, 


Adult Conference held at the Michigan 
State College in East Lansing on Sep- 
tember 28, or ‘‘a revival of the old town 


eting.’’ 


Chere have been other such ‘‘hearings”’ 
igh the State of Michigan leading up 
this district 
meetings in which youth and their elders 
came together to clarify their thinking on 
lems of youth and try to work out 


culminating conference, 


the prot 
tions. Thecream of this thinking was 
mmed and brought to Lansing on that 
September Saturday. 
here were two important events sched- 
One 
is the first football game of the season 
and the the Youth-Adult Confer- 
There were a good many people 
who knew only of the football game, as I 


ed for that day in East Lansing. 


other 


»vered from my taxi driver when I ar- 


1 in Lansing. That seemed typical. 
There is always a considerable proportion 
of any population that is unaware when 
new and significant things are stirring un- 
der their noses. sut the auditorium of 
the State college was packed, a goodly 
nber of the audience young people, and 
gh the game was only a few hundred 
t away they were not for a moment de- 
flected in their interest from the discus- 
sions on the platform. 
n fact, the one thing that marked the 
proceedings was the intense, un- 
erving interest of the representatives of 
ith, and not, strange to say, so much 
their own immediate problems of jobs 
1 finding ‘‘a place in the sun” as it was 
getting at the basic problems that have 
made things as they are and try to dis- 
cover solutions. From 10 in the morning 
to 10 at night a selected group of young 
people and adult leaders, with Dr. Over- 
treet at the helm, and 500 or more people 
listening in, groped to define the main 
issues of youth’s problems and to guide the 
thinking toward constructive adjustments 
environment that would at least 


lessen some of those problems. 


In their 


The morning was devoted to a hearing 
of youth’s case presented under six main 


Youth’ 


A Report of Conference in Michigan Culminating Many 


Other Meetings in the State on Youth Problems. 


By 


Mrs. Katherine Glover, Office of Education Committee 


on Youth Problems 


Youth’s Problems of Leisure and Rec- 
reation 

Education and Youth Today. 

Youth and the Political Situation. 

The Church and the Social, Recrea- 
tional, and Religious Needs of Youth. 

Youth and International Affairs. 

At the conclusion of the talks there was 
an adjournment 


for group discussions, 
youth dividing into six groups according 
to the topics assigned, the adults gathering 
their forces in one meeting to try to find 
answers to some of the issues with which 
the youth speakers had confronted them. 
After lunch youth again took the platform, 
further presenting their case, summarizing 
the gist of their group discussions, and 
formulating their questions to the adult 
board. At the 
youth’s turn the adults were summoned 
Dr. Overstreet. and 
under the leadership of Dr: David M. 
Trout, of Hillsdale College, did their best 
to stagger through the battery of questions. 

These were some of Michigan youth’s 
queries: 


hearing conclusion of 


to the platform by 


1. Can we as young people expect help 
in counteracting crime? 

2. Is it possible for capital and workers 
to get together? 

3. Can leisure be discussed at all with- 
out taking into consideration the economic 
situation? 

4. How can the older people help us to 
find a religion that we can live? 

5. Is war ingrained in human nature? 

6. How can we strengthen our neutral- 
ity laws? 





Next Issue 


Highlights on America’s Youth 
Problem, an article based on find- 
ings of the Office of Education’s 
Committee on Youth Problems 
During the Past Year. 











s Situation Regarding Work and 
Employment 
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institution the 
right to interfere with free speech? 

8. What should education train youth 
for? Has it not failed in training both 
for living and for earning a livelihood? 
Has it not taught us too much by rote 
and failed to equip us to think? 

9. Are property rights in this country 
regarded as superior to personal rights? 

10. Isn’t the usefulness of the home 
being broken down as a pleasant place 
for leisure time, due to the unhappy de- 
pression psychology of our parents? 

They were hardly questions that could 
all be answered in an hour on a platform, 
even if the adult ‘“‘judges’” had been 
supremely endowed with wisdom but the 
members of the hearing board and of the 


7. Has an educational 


audience, representing education, religion, 
social welfare groups, business leadership, 
and others, took those questions home to 
their groups to ponder and act upon. 

Two concrete recommendations made 
by the young people were: 

First. That youth should be represented 
on all boards of agencies and organiza- 
that regulate the world in which 
youth must live: Churches, 
service organizations, etc. 

Second. That in case of threatened war 
a referendum of those who must fight 
should be called before war is declared. 

A continuation committee was ap- 
pointed to attempt to carry out some of 
the demands of youth. 

As the brilliant young summarizer of 
youth’s case at the evening session (Ralph 
Blocksma) said, ‘‘ Youth is bewildered but 
” These young 
people berated their elders for the condi- 
tions in which they have plunged them, 
but, hopefully enough, they also asked 
help. If the spirit that is stirring in 
Michigan youth can be directed and wisely 
guided as they are trying to—youth being 
frank with their elders, asking help, and 
the elders providing leadership—it hardly 
seems that we will fail to steer through 
the reefs and shoals that now confront us. 


tions 


education, 


has not given up hope. 
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William John Cooper 





EADERS of Scuoo. Lire together 
with other persons interested in 
the improvement of the program 

of education will miss the contributions 
that Dr. William John Cooper has regu- 
larly made, both through the press and 
the public platform, to the discussion of 
current problems in education. Dr. 
Cooper’s wide experience in public educa- 
tion accompanied as it was by a zeal to 
promote the cause of education on all 
levels, created a great demand for his 
services as speaker and writer and made 
him an outstanding figure in the eduéa- 
tional world. To meet these demands 
that were made upon him during the years 
1929-33 when he was the United States 
Commissioner of Education, be traveled 
extensively, delivering addresses before 
educational meetings, participating in the 
work of conferences called to study special 
problems or to lay plans for the promotioti 
of some educational program, and inter- 
viewing outstanding leaders in different 
phases of education for an exchange of 
ideas that would lead to a unity of opinion 
and effort in the furtherance of their 
common cause. 

Dr. Cooper’s record as a school admin- 
istrator and as a college teacher reveals 
that he held a very definite philosophy of 
education and maintained clear-cut views 
as to what educational practices should be 
In the positions of leadership which he 
occupied he emphasized education as the 
safeguard of our democracy and the securi- 
ty for ourJiberty. On one occasion he said 
we must have “‘faith in universal education 
as a prerequisite to universal liberty.’’ 
Time and again Dr. Cooper stressed the 
importance of studying the present state 
of society as a basis for planning our edu- 
cational program. With respect to this 
point he made the following statement at 
a meeting of the department of superin- 
tendence held in - Minneapolis in. 1933: 
“Education cannot be divorced from 
social theory. ... Education is a close 
reflection of the social order, but it should 
be a little ahead of the present social order 
since it is preparing folks to live in the 
future.””’ To emphasize this point of view 
he loved to quote the line from Lowell 
that says, ‘‘Time makes ancient good 
uncouth; they must upward ‘still and 
onward who would keep abreast of Truth.” 
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Philosophy and Administrative Practices of Late Former 


United States Commissioner of Education. 


By Maris 


M. Proffitt, Educational Consultant and Specialist in 


Guidance and 


Industry as a dominant element in our 
civilization made a strong appeal to him 
as a factor conditioning the organization 
of an. effective educational program. He 
believed in ‘‘power-driven machinery” 
and its result on society and: advocated 
the ineorporation in the curriculum of in- 
struction, subjects which would meet the 
needs for knowledge of industrial life and 
**Me- 


chanical inventions’’, he said, ‘‘ have gone 


for changed conditions in society. 


ahead rapidly while social machinery has 
changed but little.” 


Definition of education 


The philosophy of education held by 
Dr. Cooper may be summarized by his 
explanatory. definition of education pub- 
lished in ScnHoou Lirs.! “Human edu- 
cation”, he wrote, ‘‘is a process of indi- 
vidual growth and development beginning 


with birth and ending only with death, 





William John Cooper, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, Feb. 11, 1929, to 
July 10, 1933. 


School Life, Vol. XVI, February 1931, 


SCHOOL 


Industrial Education 


requiring at the outset much effort on the 
part of others in discovering, nourishing, 
and directing inherent potentialities, but 
at every stage demanding increasing self- 
reliance and _ self-control. During this 
entire process the individual learns to 
observe and analyze his natural environ- 
ment, to modify it to his needs, and to 
adjust himself intelligently to nonalter- 
able conditions; to comprehend the social 
environment in which he finds himself, to 
understand how it came to be what it is 
and how it can be changed, and to appre- 
ciate the mutual ‘give and take’ character 
of human association to the end that he 
may not only demand his own rights and 
opportunities but also will discharge to 
the full his economic and social obliga- 
tions.” 

As to educational practices Dr. Cooper’s 
record, expressed both in theory and in 
administrative acts, shows constructive 
ideas. He took avery positive stand that 
“The school exists to provide stimuli for, 
and afford direction to, the development 
of children”’, and insisted that school ad- 
ministrators never lose sight of the pur- 
pose for which schools are maintained, 
namely, the child. He advised superin- 
tendents at the N. E. A. meeting in 1927 
that two principles should govern their 
policies. ‘‘ First, keep the machinery of 
administration subordinate in importance 
to the teaching process. Never forget 
that it exists to make good teaching and 
real Jearning (in its broadest sense) pos- 
sible and effective. Second, keep the 
administration democratic; keep it in 
touch with those who are in daily contact 
with those for whom the school exists and 
let them help create and constantly 
rebuild the neeessary administrative ma- 
chinery.”’ 

Retrenchment and economy 


Scientific methods for determining edu- 
cational practices. were held as cardinal 
principles of procedure by Dr. Cooper. 
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fellow 
at the 


his 


to 


assembled 


In 1929 he recommended 


school administrators 


the preparation for the leadership which 


the age demands.”’ 


the grave.”” He was keen to sense 
the educational values of such agencies 


moving pictures and the radio and 


with 


convention of the N. E. A.: “ First; that In some of the more recent phases of as 
we ascertain as fuily as possible those education and also in new means and urged their development for instructional 
respects in which present-day schools are media of instruction giving promise of purposes 


meeting satisfactorily the problems of this 
Second, that 


clearly as possible those respects in which 


generation. we define as 


sur schools have failed to meet satisfac- 


larger contributions to the objectives of 
education, Dr. Cooper showed an ardent 
interest. He came to the defense of the 
kindergarten and of art and music in the 


Dr. Cooper, as an educational philoso- 


pher and as a school administrator 


attained to an enviable position in the 
In the language of 


educational world. 


tol the problem of the generation. school curriculum when they were en- one educational magazine he ‘‘ was highly 
Third, that we study objectively the dangered by the depression. He advo- respected throughout the entire Na- 
results obtained in schools, including col- cated classes for adults and defined adult tion for his brilliant scholarship, inde- 
eges, which have departed from tradi- education as ‘‘education that ends only fatigable energy, and high idealism.” 


or both. 


tional curriculums or methods 


Fourth, 


ficiencies in our present society, tak- 


that we catalog the inadequacies 
or de 
ng for study those upon which our lead- 
thinkers are in substantial agreement; 
hunt for the factors responsible 


it we 

these deficiencies, estimate the social 
if they are not 
remedied, and the possibilities of eliminat- 


for 


effects likely to result 








Negro Education 





* 


EDUCATION of Negro children in the 


means that for every colored child in high 


ing them or offsetting them through public schools of 17 Southern States and school in these States during the first 
education.” the District of Columbia, where the white period there were eight during the last 

Dr. Cooper seized upon the opportu- and the Negro races are segregated in the . period. 

ties furnished by the depression to drive schools, shows a remarkable advancement The aggregate number of days attended 
home some cherished ideas relative to during the 16-year period between the by pupils nearly doubled during the 
educational practices. He stressed econ- year 1917—18 and the school year 1933-34. period. During the year 1917-18 every 
omy—in contradistinction to retrench- Strangely enough, most of these schools Negro child enrolled attended school an 
me! in money, time, and instruction, are located in areas where the property average of 69 days a year in a school 


and pointed out with renewed emphasis 
not only the necessity but the virtue of 


and tax rates are high. 
Juring the 16-year period the enroll- 


values are low 


whose average session was 106 days while 
16 years later he was attending 111 days 


efficiency in all educational activities. ment for all grades increased from 1,976,- in a school that had an average session 
In 1933 he wrote: ‘‘Retrenchment can be 155 to 2,427,925, a gain of 451,770 or 22.9 - of 142 days. 
made by anyone who has power to levy percent. The inerease in elementary The number of teachers increased from 


35,932 to 56,252, a gain of 20,320 or 56.6 


taxes; economies can be practiced only grade enrollment was from 1,956,913 to 
by the professional experts who have 2,267,142 or a gain of 310,229 or 15.9 per- percent. During the year 1917-18, each 
charge of the school system. Economy cent. Enrollment in high-school grades teacher taught an average of 55 pupils. 


uires much study. Retrenchment is 


ly a reduction in expenditure. Econ- 
involves reduction, but it means a 


wiser spending of money that we have, 


increased from 19,242 in 1917-18 to 
160,783 during the school year 1933-34. 


This was an increase of 737 percent. This 


In 1933-34 


teacher. 


there were 43 pupils per 


Davip T. BLose 




















including some consideration of what. is 
essential in public education.” With Statistics of Negro education in the public schools of 18 Southern States 1933-34 
these assumptions as a basis for discus- : 
sion, he proceeded to call attention to the Enrollment A geregate .f | Number | .A¥Verage || 
. ‘a ‘ in io af Average | { teact number of | 
need for larger school administrative jaye at. | daily at- ing wa ;. |days schools | 
itt ; . ‘ ee Elementary! High ese pret Ans 9 tendance 1% posix | were in 
units, one be yard of control for all institu ~ m8 Total tended tions phat 
tions of higher education in a State, eer J 
rors i7ati inat ti i ace ‘ vs) 
organization of instruction in accordance iti 908, 824 212. 986 | 23, 008, 612 173, 449 4, 351 198 
with educational levels, revision of the Arkansas 104, 851 108,889 | 10, 269, 277 82, 839 2, 379 i24 
, , : Delaware 6, 376 7, 147 1, 101, 850 6, 053 219 182 
curriculum in accordance with social District of Columbia. | 32. 675 4. 741. 879 26, 355 964 180 
1eeds ve . i @ wh. Florida 104, 881 13, 166, 838 82, 129 2, 601 160 
needs, development of improved tech Georgia | 273, 336 | 25. 868. 750 206, 950 5 738 125 
niques of instruction and instructional Kentucky ! 47,984 |. 5.620, 332 85" 348 1 57 159 
, Louisiana | 167, 338 18, 078, 699 137, 630 3, 299 131 
materials, and better prepared teachers. Maryland 56, 368 8. 267. 527 46, 096 1, 558 179 
i . mF . - Mississippi 299, 261 25, 860, 247 217, 313 5, 982 119 
UI é 7 > Sé é >i : |  o . oo a ai¢ - 
y this latter point he said in an address ae 44.246 | 6.580. 875 47, 605 1312 | 175 
to superintendents: “When I find that North Carolina 280, 741 36, 120, 257 229, 575 6, 531 157 
. Oklahoma 47, 695 5, 803, 477 36, 529 1, 498 161 
more than three-fourths of the high- South Carolina 228.842 | 20, 006, 726 170, 298 4, 656 | 117 
. ole , -) = : Tennessee 115, 809 4,790, 506 91, 734 2,812 161 
school work of 1,000 prospective teachers Texas 213, 344 | 24, 219, 478 | 165, 345 5, 624 147 
tn ee ee — - Virginia 160, 890 21, 419, 643 | 127, 386 4, 004 168 
in 24 universities and colleges has been West Virginia 25493 | 4.134. 675 | 23, 708 1" 146 | i74 
in fields of English, foreign languages mer “9 Bi ER GaN rey , ery > a * 
: scx _— 8 guages, Total 1933-34__| ° 2,267,142 | 160, 783 260, 744,738 | 1,896,342 |° 56, 252 | 142 
mathematics, and history, and that Total 1931-32 2,217, 339 | 135, 981 242, 978, 653 | 1,802,846 | 54, 242 135 
Z : : Total 1929-30 2, 169,992 | 112, 586 | 217,754, 344] 1,645,518 | 51, 455 132 
approximately one-third of their college Total 1919-20 », 070, 374 33, 341 | 168,414,206 | 1,416,034 | 37, 625 119 
: . . Total 1917-18 1, 956, 913 19, 242 | 136, 723, 518 1, 289, 793 35, 932 106 
work is in these fields, rather remote c 
from present-day problems, I wonder ! Statistics for year 1931-32 
whether we shall prove also to be without 
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TO TEACH OR NOT TO TR 





Congressional Rider on District of Columbia Appropriation Bill, Recently Interpreted 


by Corporation Counsel, Results in Agitation 


66 EREAFTER no 
appropriation for the public 


available for 


part of any 

schools shall be 
the payment of any person teaching or 
Thus reads the 
law, passed as a rider to the District of 
Columbia appropriation -bill by the Sev- 
enty-fourth Congress. 
chronological statement of 
which has developed over the meaning of 
this rider. 

The Board of Education asked the Dis- 
trict of Columbia 
(equivalent to city attorney 
pretation of this congressional enactment. 


advocating communism.” 


The following is a 


the conflict 


corporation counsel 


for an inter- 


Corporation Counsel E. Barrett Pretty- 
man said in his ruling: ‘‘I am of the opin- 
ion that the mere recitation or study of 
factual data is not the prohib- 
ted by this statute. 
vital difference here between 


‘teaching’ 
There is a 
‘teaching’ 


and ‘teaching about’ But I am 
also of the view that any shadow of favor 
or support of communism shown by or 


reasonably to be drawn from such recita- 
tion or study is prohibited.”’ 


Prettyman ruling 


The legislation committee of the board 
of education recommended by a vote of 2 
to 1 that the Prettyman ruling be ignored 
and that the law be followed to the 
“letter.” The report 
the opinion of the majority of your com- 
mittee that the statute was intended to 
prevent not only advoeacy of but dissemi- 
nation of information 
munism. ... If the policy which results 
from this interpretation of the statute is a 
mistaken one the fault lies with Congress, 
and those who agree, as probably some do, 
that ‘the danger to be apprehended breeds 
in ignorance and not in knowledge’ 
(quoted from Prettyman ruling) may soon 
have the opportunity to make their views 
known and petition for a change.”’ 


Se. oc OO 


concerning com- 


The board of education, after hearing 
the committee report, voted 8 to 2 to ae- 
cept the Prettyman ruling. 
the continuation of established teaching 
policy. 


This. meant 
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The American Coalition, an organiza- 
tion: combining ‘‘11I patriotic groups” 


passed a resolution condemning the action 
of the school board. . The resolution said, 
“We hold with 


chairman of the’ District 


Senator King, 
of Columbia 
senatorial committee, and others, includ- 
Walters, attorney for the Inter- 
that the 
intent of Congress was to prohibit. the 
communism within the edu- 
the District of 
Columbia, thereby encouraging all other 


in part: 


ing R. F. 
state. Commerce Commission, 
teaching of 
cational institutions of 
educational institutions of the country to 
We demand that the 
teaching of communism be forbidden in 
the schools of the District and that the 
Americanism be 


do likewise. 


study of eonstitutional 


substituted.”’ 


Author’s stand 


the House sub- 


committee on appropriations, author of 


Chairman Cannon of 
the rider prohibiting ‘‘teaching or advo- 


cating comimunism’’, placed himself in 
agreement with the Prettyman interpre- 
He said, according to newspaper 


‘Il am confident that the more 


tation. 
accounts, 
people know about communism the less 
they will think of it.” 


Vice Commander E. Brooke Fetty, of 
the Maryland Department of the Ameri- 
can Legion, attaeked superintendent of 
District of Columbia schools, Dr. Frank 
W. Ballou, in a radio broadcast. Subse- 
head of the 
District schools, 

the legionnaire 


quently, George J. Jones, 
history department in 
and Dr. Ballou 
of misrepresentation and 
Both Dr. Dr. 


upon answering the. prepared questions 


accused 
misquotation. 
Jones and Ballou insisted 
of the Maryland Legion leader by written 


statements to avoid further misunder- 


standing. 

Blanton, of Texas, is 
reported to asked Mr. Met dar, 
Comptroller General of the United States, 


tepresentative 


have 


to stop salaries of teachers of courses in- 
cluding mention of communism until Con- 
gress meets again. 

teplying to a series. of quéstions sub- 
mitted by Vice Commander Fetty; of 
Maryland, Dr. Frank W: Ballou said, in 
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part, ‘‘The teaching of the facts about 
communism as provided in our courses of 
study will clearly indicate that the funda- 
mental ideals of communism are antago- 
nistic to the fundamental ideals of Ameir- 
can democracy. 

‘*‘No person can fully appreciate the 


advantages of our form of government 
or understand the political, social, eco- 
nomic, and the religious and spiritual life 
of foreign: countries without knowing 
something of European life and European 
conditions, including communism, fascism, 


and other forms of government in Europe. 


Late Bulletin: November 15, 1935 


Comptroller General J. R. McCar! in- 
structed the District 
furnish proof of the compliance of all em 


: , 
Comumnissioners to 


ployees of the District school system with 


the provisions of the law. He ordered 
that all public-school employees must sign 
an affidavit declaring under oath that 


they have neither taught nor advocated 


communism during the period involved 
before they can draw salaries. 
He further stipulated that such oaths 


would have. to be made covering the 


period from the time the congressional] 
rider became law on November 15. 

The affidavit prescribed for this pur- 
pose, to be signed by over 4,000 school 
officials, teachers, and janitors, reads in 
, an Official, teacher, or 
state that | 
have knowledge of the provision appear- 


pars: ** I, 

other employee... hereby 
ing in the act of Congress approved June 
14, (rider quoted) and further state, 
without reservation and for the purpose 
of obtaining payment of salary otherwise 
due me, that I did not at any time during 
the period ———— to — 
of. the District 
teach or 


in any 
school of Columbia, or 


elsewhere, advocate Commu- 
nism.” 

The affidavit goes further than the pro- 
visions of the rider by 
teaching or advocating of Communism 
outside as well as in the schools. 

Newspapers quoted Maj. 
November 16 as saying: ‘“‘It must now be 


prohibiting 


Gen. Fries 
a battle against the theory of academic 
freedom which is nothing but educational 


’ 


anarchy.’ 
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| |The Pro and Con On a Current Issue} 
ACH . e e 


Washington Newspaper Editorial Comment 


% Supporting the School Board’s Action 


DAILY NEWS Scripps-Howard October 31 


Porson Gas in D.C. Scuoots. We rise to defend our free 
American 


gn influences, now boring from without. 


school system against insidious assaults of subversive 
We have particu- 
mind one Major General Fries, recently retired after 

years as head of the poison gas section of the United States 

Ar We are 


Fries, for we fear he is attempting to impose the Russian system 


concerned about the activities of General 
s city’s schools. 

Stalin and General Fries have no deep confidence in their 
Each fears that his system won't 
So, under the 


respective governments. 


stand comparison with other systems. Fries 

tem as developed in Russia and as duplicated in Germany 
and Italy, the schools teach only blind adoration of the govern- 
ment They withhold all information regarding other countries 
and other economic systems. 

We demand that he keep his poison gas out of our American 
schools. These schools, as established by the founding fathers, 
Inquiring 


have not been turned away from the facts of the world. 


tended to be and have been free schools. 


Great men and women have been produced by these free schools. 
They were good enough for Jefferson and Lincoln. 

If they’re not good enough for General Fries, let him go to 
Russia or some place. 


WASHINGTON POST (Indepe ndent) October 31 
THat Rep MENACE. 
are sponsoring this campaign, it is all too clear that. .com- 


Whatever the underlying aim of those 
munism stands to gain from the hubbub. If a doctrine is so 
effective as to force admission that impartial presentation of it is 
likely to win wholesale converts, the only possible conclusion is 
that here must be a highly persuasive and appealing creed. 

Moreover, none can miss the handsome compliment paid to 
the Soviet by the imitation of its methods which is now advo- 
cated here. 

Under the specious cloak of protecting 100 percent Ameri- 
canism these vociferous red-baiters are in reality undermining 
everything for which this Nation traditionally stands. It is 
the very opposite of democracy—it is, indeed, pure fascism 
to attempt to deny our future citizens access to facts about, the 
world in which they must shortly take their places. 

The position taken by both (Prettyman and Ballou) is 
admirably patriotic and anti-Fascist.as well as anti-Communist. 
[It may be hoped that Dr. Ballou’s stand will close an episode 
is superficially ridiculous, but fundamentally much more 
menacing to this country than any amount of Russian-inspired 


whict 


propaganda. 


EVENING STAR (Independent) September 11 

It is the verdict of history that 
danger to society, as to the individual citizen, breeds in ignorance 
and not in knowledge. To be possessed of the truth about 
anything is to have power over it, but lack of knowledge, by the 


Facts Apout ComMUNISM. 


same logic, is a source of weakness and disability. 
Certainly the schools of the Nation’s Capital should be 
prot cted 


against misuse by professional advocates of alien 


[Continued on page 63) 
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% Opposing the School Board’s Action 
WASHINGTON HERALD 


BALLOU AND COMMUNISM 


Hearst) October 31 


Here is a statement upon whieh 
the mothers and fathers of Washington public-school children 
may well ponder today when they commit their youngsters into 
the care of Dr. Frank W. Ballou, superintendent of schools. 

It is as follows: 

‘*T think a well-qualified teacher can teach communism and 
be a patriotic American, in the same manner that one can teach 
the facts about a monarchial form of government and be a 
patriotic citizen of this country, or teach the fundamental 
political theory of one of the great political parties in the United 
States without belonging to that political party.” 

Can the ugly truth about communism be masked beneath the 
glossy title of ‘‘politics’’? 

Is it simply politics that has starved millions of defenseless 
peasants in the Ukraine while their wheat. was being dumped 
on the world markets to build up Soviet trade and strengthen 
the supplies of the Red army which Communists promise will 
one day dominate the world? 

Does Dr. Ballou’s 
cussing ‘‘the facts’’ 
effect. has been? 


teacher, when dis- 
of communism, also tell what their horrid 


“patriotic American’ 


Here is what Dr. Ballou told E. Brook Fetty, vice commander 
of the American Legion of Maryland, on that side of the 
‘factual instruction’’ of communism in District schools: 

‘‘Undoubtedly, if pupils read the textbooks and the reference 
books used. in the instruction of communism, they will become 
familiar with conditions that exist in communistic countries. 

“Tf, for any reason, pupils do not read such assignments their 
knowledge of the conditions as they exist will be to that extent 
incomplete.”’ 

Citizens of Washington emphatically object to communism, 
If it is to be discussed at all, it is to be treated in common 
with murder, robbery, and atheism, all three of which are its 
foundations. In not doing so the teachers in our public schools 
are derelict in their duty. 

Better had they leave it alone entirely and spend that time 
telling again the deathless glories of true Americanism. 


WASHINGTON HERALD (Hearst) November 16 


‘‘Tn-as-much as.Congress, which appropriates the money for 
the District of Columbia, had evidently been forewarned of 
communistie influences at work in theschools, and had ordained 
that Communism should be neither taught nor advoeated, the 
Board of Education may have stored up some real trouble for 
itself. 

Disobeying Congress, by servants of Congress, usually calls 
for contempt citations. 


Mr. MeCarl’s ultimatum should end all the quibbling and 
sidestepping that has been going on here ever since Corporation 
Counsel Prettyman told the board teaehers could teach but 
not advocate communism. a 


[Continued on page 63] 
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C. C. C. With CG. CG. C. 





URING the past month the Office 
of Education has been receiving 
letters from several college presi- 
dents pledging the cooperation of their 
institutions in helping extend C. C. C. 
education facilities. Not only 
number of college scholarships for enrollees 


have a 


been opened up, but extension services 
such as classes, books, special lecturers, 
and films have been offered to the camps. 

This pledge of assistance came in re- 
the 
institu- 


sponse to a letter recently sent by 
Office of over SO 


tional heads. 


Education to 
The communication stated: 
“The purpose of this letter is to obtain 
suggestions from you as to how the colleges 
and universities may cooperate with us in 
providing further 
tunities for enrollees in the Camps. ; 
We are in great need of more and better 


educational . oppor- 


extension classes, lectures, library serv- 
ices, and other intructional assitance in 
the camps. Would it be possible for 
your institution to set up a scholarship of 
some kind, or any sort of financial aid 
which would enable a promising C. C. C. 
youth to continue his educational plan?”’ 

In looking over some of the replies 
which have come in, we 
of college thinking on this subject. 

Director W. D. Henderson, of the 
University of Michigan Extension Divi- 
sion, writes: ‘For the past 2 
university has cooperated actively 
some 60 or more C, C. C. 
State through the medium of extension 
lectures, the use of educational 
radio programs, library extension material, 
and forestry exhibits.”’ 

Dean E. L. Whitsett, of Arkansas State 
College, reports: ‘‘We are beginning to- 
night on the college campus an extension 


can see the trend 


yeers the 
with 
camps in this 


slides, 


course for the men of Camp Jonesboro. 
This course is Soils: As 
course is completed, we 
second course in forestry.”’ 


this 


S000 as 
will begin a 

Pennsylvania State College authorities 
announce that they the 
following program this fall for nearby 
C. C. C. camps: 

1. Continue to arrange for volunteer 
lecturers to go out into camps 100 
lectures given since last March. 


are planning 
over 


2. Special admission rates for enrollees 
to athletic events on campus. 
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Colleges Cite Cooperation With Civilian Conservation 


Corps Camps; 


Citizenship Classes Commended by 


Howard W. Oxley, Director of C. C. C. Camp Education 


3. Use of our recreation hall for. one 
evening each week, and. other athletic 
facilities. 

4. Use of library for educational ad- 
visers; gift of books and magazines to 


camps by college library. 
5. Use of 


institutes or 


facilities for confer- 
short 


possibly for individual lectures and demon- 


Cc lege 


ences, courses, and 


strations. 


6. Classes on campus for enrollees in 


nearby camps in. vocational subjects 


such as electric wiring, welding, auto 
mechanics, ete. 
ie Correspondence courses in whieh 


one member of a group may enroll and 


work over assignments with all group 


members, 
8. College syllabus material in home 


study courses at 2 cents per sheet. 


College prom? No. 
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9. A directed reading course prepared 
especially for enrollees of the camps. 
Institutions which have rec 
tablished C. C. C. scholarships for deserv- 
ing Boston 
Northeastern University, Massachusetts 
State College, Wesleyan University, Reed 
College, Davis and Elkins College, and 


ntly es- 


enrollees are University, 


University of Virginia. 

The Offiee of Education is hoping that 
other institutions will follow the example 
set by the above schools and help supply 
the educational 
G. <. Ge 
ties interested in extending cooperation 
of this sort should contact the C. C. C. 
Division of the Office of Education. 


In the Second and Ninth Corps areas, 


openings which many 


youth need. College authori- 


citizenship classes in the camps are proving 


very successful. There are few camps in 








C.C.C. enrollees of Camp Glenn Co. 614, Murphysboro, IIl., 
at a dance given by the Business and Professional Women’s Club 
of Murphysboro. 
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these corps areas at this time which have 
ne something to develop citizen- 
struction. Educational advisers in 
r sections should lay more emphasis 

1 S subject. 


Enrollee Meredith F. 
Hope, N. J . 


g various pl 


Parker, of Camp 
writes: ‘‘A 


S—)D8 class 
ases of the responsi- 


es of good citizenship is held for 1 


hour each Thursday. evening. It con- 


sists of a panel discussion, carried on 
the 


Comments and questions from 


under the direction of educational! 
adviser. 
the floor are welcomed and are recognized 
by the Attendance of at 


one-fourth of the camp is very encourag- 


chair. least 


ing, when one considers the fact that an 


enrollee’s presence is not compulsory.” 








Schools Report 





A SURVEY of the School Organization 
School Plant of Powell County, Ky.., 
bulletin of the 
Service, College of 
The 


educational 


e title of a 
Bureau of 
Education, University of Kentucky. 
the 
mountain 


recent 


School 


Surv ¢ reveals 


report 
i and 


t ; . ; ‘ 
4U1O In) a 


county 


presents an immediate and a long-term 
program looking toward the improvement 


of the schools of the county. 


Che 1934 
ent of schools of Pittsburgh, Pa., includes 


35 report of the superintend- 


idition to the statistics usually found 
I! S( ool 


education and information on some of the 


reports, general discussions on 


newer activities of the schools. A recom- 
mendation contained in the report is that 
the superintendent be authorized to study 
curriculum and 


the present high-school 


secondary school practice in the city to 
ascertain what activities and instructional 
materials and what methods on the part of 
teachers, counselors, and leaders are most 


effective in influencing youth. 


> 


The 1934-35 report of the superintend- 


ent of schools of Eagle Grove, Iowa, 


includes data on various phases of child 


accounting, finance, and instruction, also 


reports from the several departments. 


Social Services’ as Administered by 
Public and Private Agencies in Member- 
ship in the Council of Social Agencies of 
Los Angeles, Calif., is the title of School 
Publication No. 263 (1935) of the 
Angeles city school district. The 
phlet, which includes chapters on char- 


Los 


pam- 


acter building, child care, family welfare, 
and transient services, is to be used as 
material for study of local social services 
by students enrolled in the various social- 
study classes in the senior high schools of 
Los \ngeles. 


\ new report card is being introduced 
into the elementary schools of Detroit, 
Mich. The card “has the added. feature 
of indicating qualities of citizenship, such 
as adaptability, cooperation, courtesy, ini- 
tiative, reliability, and self-control. . 
Another innovation is the fact that the 
former marking system, involving A, B, 
C, ete., has been eliminated, the marks 
matter being confined to 8S 
satisfactory), U (unsatisfactory), and in 
a very small percent of cases E (ex- 
cellent).’’—Detroit Educational News, Sep- 
tember 24, 1935: 


for subject 


A bulletin giving news and plans re- 
the department of the 
Cincinnati, Ohio, public schools is sent 


garding music 


every 2 months by the director of music 


to the teachers and principals in that city. 


Geographic Education in Elementary 
and Junior High Schools is the title of a 
183 page bulletin recently issued by the 
State Department of Education, Harris- 
burg, Pa. ‘The material in the bulletin 
is intended primarily to aid teachers in 
developing their courses of study.” 


A. report of a comprehensive survey 
of the Tracy (Calif.) Union High School, 
made under the direction of Dr. Jesse B. 
Sears, Stanford 
University, and. published by the board 
of education of the Tracy Union High 
School district, presents many interesting 
facts and recommendations regardi.g the 
that district. Among the 
general topics included in the report are 
the curriculum and its administration, 
the program of student activities, meas- 
urements of ability and achievements of 
and administration 
of. the high school, the school plant and 


professor of education, 


schools of 


pupils, organization 


its use, school costs, and business manage- 
ment. 


W. 8S. DerrenBauGcu 





* Bookmarks 


MOTION 


story or 


tell 


lies 


half the 
between 


pictures 
The 
covers of books in your nearest library. 


only 
less. rest 
Copies of Cleveland Publie Library book- 
mark suggestions given on ‘‘ Education in 
the News’? (WEAF National Broadecast- 
ing Co. network) programs may be ob- 


* tained free from the Office of Education. 


Listen Monday nights, 7:30 eastern stand- 
ard time for fresh bookmarks. 





Supporting Action 


|¢ ‘ontinued from page 61] 


concepts of government. 
of Congress. 


iS unnecessary... . 


sane and sensible philosophy of untrammeled instruction. 
arbitrary prohibition against all mention of communism and its 
doctrines would but serve to defeat the ends which the sponsors 


of the ‘‘rider’’ appear to have had in mind. It undoubtedly 
would prompt curiosity, stimulate inquiry among the pupils 
of the schools. Thus it would provide an opportunity for 


propaganda clandestinely circulated from outside. 
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And they are so safeguarded by act 
For that reason, if for no other, the ‘‘rider’’ 
The objective most to be desired is the 


An 


ruling. 


November 1935 


Opposing Action 
[Continued from page 61) 


Those members of the Board of Education who hold with Dr. 
Ballou, Superintendent of Schools, that Congress may be dis- 
obeyed and that this particular law is an absurdity are now 
demanding that Mr. MecCarl furnish an interpretation of his 


The Herald believes Dr. Ballou and all the other advocates 
of academic freedom should be able to devote school periods 
they now give over to communism teaching to instruction about 


the ideals of American Government. . 

















Higher Education’s Outlook for 1935-36 





NSTITUTIONS of 
over the country are looking forward 
to the school 1935-36 
little more optimism than at any time 
since 1932, to judge from reports recently 


higher education 


year with a 


summarized in the Office of Education.! 
Few institutions expect 
in funds from 1934-35, whereas increases 
The 


institutions 


great decreases 


not uncommon. average in- 
crease for all 
6.2 percent. 

A questionnaire . on 
sent out early in August, 740 institutions 
Up to September 16, 


are 
reporting is 
this subject: was 
being circularized. 
usable replies had been received from 319 
institutions, representing the District. of 
Columbia and all except one of the 48 
States. These included 73 publicly ¢on- 
trolled degree-granting universities, col- 
leges, and professional schools, 86 publicly 
controlled teachers colleges and normal 
schools and 160 privately controlled de- 
gree granting universities and colleges. 
Twenty-two of the institutions are for 
Negroes. 

The table 
average anticipated increase or decrease 
in eurrent and capital 
additions to endowment) and in current 


accompanying shows. the 


income. (except 
educational and general expenditures from 
1934-35 to 1935-36 and from 1929-30 to 
1935-36. It that in all 
sections of the country and for all types 
of institutions, increases over last 
are expected in both income and expendi- 


is significant 


year 


tures. 
When the coming year is compared 
with 1929-30, decreases in income are 


apparent, with the national total standing 
at approximately five-sixths of the amount 
available for use the earlier year. A 
slight increase in expenditures is expected, 
this increase being quite largely concen- 
trated in the privately controlled institu- 
tions in the 
north and east. 

Few changes are taking place in the 
tuition rates of last year. Of 305 schools 
reporting, 276 are making no change, 3 
are reducing, and 26 areincreasing. Some 
of the increases are rather large in pro- 
portion to the old rates, but none 
large in terms of actual money involved; 


section from Pennsylvania 


are 


' The Economic Outlook in Higher Education for 
“1935-36. United States Office of Education. Circular 
No. 148. Single copies gratis. 
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Henry G. Badger, Office of Education Statistician, Re- 


veals 


Findings of Study Which Brought Reports From 


More Than 300 Colleges and Universities Throughout 


the United States 


increases of very nominal rates in teacher- 
training schools. account for most of the 
Cases. 

Tuition rates show. a more marked 
change from 1929-30. Of 292 
reporting, 171 are holding to the 1929-30 
level, 26 are reducing, and 95 are increas- 
the 


ing schools these rates are tripled or quad- 


schools 


ing. In some of teacher-training 
rupled, but even in these schools the rates 
for 1935-36 are still not prohibitive. 
Salaries will remain practically station- 
ary, fewer than half of the schools report- 
ing changes. Most of these changes are 
slight increases, although there are a few 
cuts of as much as 20 percent from the 
1934-35 schedules. A 
be the 
reduction. in view of 
living, but ‘in 
average salary 
slightly increased without increasing the 


stationary salary 
schedule equivalent of a 
a rising cost of 
the 
is actually 


may 


some _ institutions 


per person 


most. Ggmmon salary by promotion of 


receiving less 
In other 


schools, teachers are being promoted from 


teachers who had been 


than the most common salary. 


one rank to another, thus increasing the 
salary per person without disturbing the 
standard salary for the grades affected 
Most of the increases are explained as full 
or partial restoration of salary cuts made 
a few years ago. 

last 
paid 


An encouraging feature is that 
year’s pay roll is practically all 
Of 289 schools reporting on this item, all 
but 28 had paid in full. 
with the 1934 situation, in which out of 
381 schools reporting, 67, or 17.6 percent, 
had failed to pay in full. 
only one school had as much as half its 
1934-35 pay roll last 
year nine schools were in this condition, 


This contrasts 


Again, this year 


unpaid, whereas 


two of them having met less than one- 
fourth of their salary obligations. 


[See table on next page} 
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The Colleges 





Religion 


ma iniversities the evolution 
chapel services is similar to that in 

\ ; 
At the University of Vermont chapel 
ces are held once a week, on Wednes- 


Attend- 


is voluntary and speakers are from 


morning, at the university. 


‘ | sat 
ie] Scat 


tered parishes about the State; 


per services are held approximately 


Sunday a 


month. Chapel services 

e long been held at the university with 
fi interruptions since its earliest days 
Che earliest building, started in 1801, con- 
Its 


1824 after fire had destroyed the origi- 


ed a chapel. successor, erected 
also provided for a chapel. 


held 


la before breakfast, the rising bell ring- 


building, 


\ hundred years ago ehapel was 


g at 5:30 and chapel coming 15 minutes 


to be followed by a recitation period 


then breakfast. The service con- 

1 of scripture reading and extempo- 
raneous prayer. There was no organ, 
responsive reading, nor singing. Singing 
is introduced in the late fifties. Gradu- 
inder changing conditions, Sunday 
evening and morning devotions were 
abandoned and the week-day services 
ecame fewer. Compulsory chapel was 


discontinued and voluntary 
ited. The first agitation 


< ipel was in the 1890's. 


chapel sub- 
against 
Such agitation, 


ler the voluntary system, no longer 


* 


At Princeton University new regula 
tions for the attendance at chapel became 
effective early this year. Until then all 


undergraduates were required to attend 
chapel or church on half of the Sundays 
during the college year; now only fresh- 
men and 


attend 


sophomores are required to 


(At Pennsylvania State College a student 
pastor for Jewish students has been pro 
vided by B'nai B’rith with the formation 
of a chapter of the Hillel Foundation at 
the College this fall. The Hillel Founda- 
tiou, which serves Jewish college students 
as the Christian associations serve Gen- 
tile students, has chapters at Ohio State, 
Cornell, Wisconsin, Michigan, West Vir- 
ginia, Illinois, and University of Califor- 
nia. Rabbi Ephraim Fischoff, formerly 
of New B'nai 
B'rith State 
and has temporary the 
Approxi 


York, has been named by 
Penn 


headquarters in 


as student pastor at 


Christian association offices. 


mately 300 of the 5,000 students at Penn 


State are of the Hebrew faith. 


At the University of lowa, an enroll- 
ment of 279 students, largest in the eight- 
year history of the sehool of religion, is 
reported. There are 120 students enrolled 


in the course in modern marriage, com- 


pared with 45 a year ago; this course takes 


up the subject from practically. every 





p> 


erTrce nis 0, 
capital rece ipts, and I]. 


10er a] 
1355-56 


Item 





average anticipated change, 


f 


, and 1929-30 to 1935-36, institutions of higher education 


Educational and general expenditures, 1934-35 to 
1934-35 to 1935-36 1929-30 to 1935-3 


i 
‘orth Atlantic States 8 2 17.1 1.0 
North Central States 7.7 ( 16.2 i 
South Atlantic States 3.3 +7 11.4 ; 
South Central States 7.0 H11.4 13. 1 13. 5 
Western States 2.4 +4.8 20. 9 2.3 
re ll section fi. 2 $ 16. 7 1. 6 
All pul y controlled universities, colleges, and pro- 
fessional schools th ( 14.7 | 
All publicly controlled teachers colleges and norma! 
100ls 2.4 7 20. 16. 
{ll privately controlled universities and colleges ; l 17.8 ' 
\ utio ittended by white persons 2 ; 6. 
\ tutions for Negroes 6 F ; 


Educational and general current and 


Expend- Receipts, 
itures, cur- current 
rent only | and capital 


Receipts, 
current 
ind capital 


Expend 
itures, cur 
rent only 
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point of view and brings before the class 


specialists from numerous other univer- 
sity departments 


The | 


stuce nta 


of Texas freshman 
permitted this year for the 
Bible, 


religious 


niversity 
are 
to enroll for courses in 
the 


first time 


by association or 


teachers. These courses are taught by 


the various denominational Bible chairs 


n the and 


Not more 


university community may 


be taken for university credit. 
than 12 semester hours, or the equivalent 
of 


counted 


four l-semester courses, may be 


degree. 
to 
students of sophomore or higher standing, 


toward any university 


Two courses, previously open only 


have been opened to freshmen this year, 
namely, The Life of Christ and The Life 


of Paul 


Four Bible chairs are located at the 
university. The Wesley Bible Chair 
carries on the work of the Methodist 


Churches of Texas; Baptist students may 
take A. R. T. courses at the John C. 
Townes Bible Chair; the courses for 
Presbyterian students are offered the 
Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
the Bible 
courses to members of the 


in 
university 
and Texas 


ciation building; 


Chair offers 


Christian Church. 
New Courses 


of 
vocational training course, will be given 
to 16 men this year for the first time at 
State Training 

knowledge of forestry, 
environment, soil character, adaptability 


Manager wildlife, a new 2-year 


Massachusetts College. 


will include a 
of various species to various living condi- 
tions. The wildlife manager will be able 


to make surveys and maps, investigate 
the biological and ecological condition of 
streams, have a fundamental knowledge 
of methods of propagation of fish, birds, 
and fur-bearing animals, understand dis- 


eases and practicable methods for con- 


trolling them, undertake elimination of 
vermin, and have as his working knowl- 
edge, because he must deal with the 
public, understanding of Federal and 


State laws which have been enacted for 
the protection of wildlife. 

the Northwest, 
College claims to be the first 
to offer 


In Washington State 
institution 
instruction of 
the first course being given in 
More courses have been added so 


in conservation 
wildlife, 
1927. 

that it is now possible for a student to 
Training includes 
courses in mammalogy, ecology, ornithol- 


specialize in this field. 
ogy, aquatic biology, game management, 
natural history of vertebrates, conserva- 
tion of wildlife, economic mammals and 
birds and other subjects which lead to a 


career as a game conservationist. 


Water J. GREENLEAF 
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Dance of 18 Nations 





HE International Folk Dance Fes- 
tival that took place in 
England, from July 15 to 20, 1935, 
was the first of its kind ever held on so 
large a scale and giving so fine an oppor- 
tunity to compare the 
dances of the European countries. 


London, 


representative 
And be- 
cause some of my readers may not have very 
much information about the 
traditional dances of any race of people, | 
shall explain at once that folk dancing is 
the customs and beliefs of a common people 
Any 
nation may have a large number of such 
Spain, I believe, boasts over 60. 


illustrative 


expressed in rhythmic movement. 


dances. 

With this meaning in mind, one can 
grasp something of the significance and 
magnitude of an international dance festi- 
val in which 18 countries participate, each 
sending a troupe of folk dancers ranging 
in number from 10 to 60. England alone 
was represented by 150 dancers, and teams 
came from Austria, Bulgaria, 
France, Germany, Hungary, Italy, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Poland, Rumania, Scotland, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and the Union of Soviet So 
cialist Republics. The the 
native costumes, the color 


Denmark, 


brilliance of 
harmonies of 
the materials from which they were made, 
the various and sundry instruments in 
each unique orchestra, and the spirited 
action of the different dancers 
giorious spectacle. Briefly, the festival 
gave a birdseye view of the customs, dress; 
costumes, music, and 
the European peoples as expressed through 
their folk dances. 

Note that I write While 
countries outside of Europe were invited to 
send official representatives, they were not 
allowed to enter 
because the festival would have become 
much too large to be successful. The dele- 
gates from India and Canada and we of 
the United States could sit in at the con- 
ferences and attend all the performances, 
both of which were rare privileges, but 


made a 
temperaments of 
European. 


dance teams mainly 


troupes from these countries could have 
_no place on the programs. 

To answer your direct question, ‘“Why 
hold such a meeting?” I reply that the 
festival came distinctly within the activ- 

'‘Miss Dorminy is president of the Dance Masters of 
North Carolina and was a member of the official delega- 
tion from the United States to the festival 
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International 


Folk Dance Festival 


Held in London, 


England, Described by Miss Jacqueline Dorminy,' Mem- 


ber of Official Delegation from the United States 


ities of the League. of Nations, and was 
purposed to promote understanding and 
friendship between nations throug> com- 
interest in the folk dance, demon- 

the folk the 


social life of today, and further the com- 


mon 


strate value of dancing in 


parative study of these primal dances. 
These objects were accomplished, I think, 
in a very real way: Certainly none of us 
who attended could feel other than kindly 
toward our hostess, England, andthe many 
and naturally we 


participating groups 


would earry. that feeling: back to our own 
countries. At the 
Cecil 


laid for an 


conferences held each 
House, 
international bureau of 


morning at Sharpe plans 
were 
folklore to be established in London and to 
be of service. to the entire world. Of 
the ‘time and place of the next 
They 


Holland and Switzerland 


course, 


festival were considered. were not 
fir ally decided 
each extended an invitation that it be held 
all hope that it will come 
It is to | 


not simply I uropean 


there, and we 
within the:next 4 vears. ‘ world- 


wit le, 


even one 


Were I to 
dance for 


describe for 
the 
sented, it would fill a volume, so I shall 


vou 


each of countries repre- 


mention only a few high lights. Under- 
stand at once that in Europe dancing of 
this kind is a man’s business and that most 
of the performers are men. If women 
take part at all, it is in only a minor way. 
Of course, from Austria came a sword 
but the 


exhibitions from that country was a men’s 


dance, the most impressive of 


‘Tresterer’’ specially 


traditional 


carnival dance, the 
learned for this festival from 
dancers, but with great difficulty because 
of the secrecy about it that is maintained 
by the Tresterer guilds. 

Germany was represented in 13 different 
the 
was the Rothenburg Shepherds’ 


which 
Dance, 
an ancient ceremonial for Whitsunday, 


dances, most compelling of 


when the shepherds go into the towns to 
the 
This dance is first mentioned in 1516, but 
1300 


includ- 


dance ‘with burghers’ daughters 


probably it dates back to about 


Hungary also furnished 13 dances, 





Brilliance in costume and excellence in dance marked the International Folk 
Dance Festival held in London, England. 
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ng their Turkish Dance, which recalls the 
Curkish and the 
Dance, a most difficult performance over 


invasion, Swineherds’ 


ywsed sticks 


An ancient Epiphany ritual dance, that 


f the Hobbyhorse and Calusari, came 
Rumania. The Calusari are the 
cing attendants of the Horse and 


ey wear jangling bells which, from one 
end of Europe to the denote 
igic-making at the 


other, 


seasonal feasts 


Che famous La Tarantella which we see 
our own motion-picture houses and 
ch takes its name from the rapid 


ng of the tarantula came over from 


Naples. The outstanding feature from 


Netherlands was the ceremonial 
lag waving by a flag waver of North 
Brabant. 

The Spanish representation was from 


The city of 
Barcelona furnished the dancers, but they 


the Province of Catalonia. 


emonstrated dances of every section 


that they had learned in the villages from 

Pyrenees to the coast. 
the 
ce, but in reality it is only an upstart 
the 


The Sardana 


11 


ially considered great Catalan 


the choreographical history of 

ntry. 

Che Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
provided two troupes, one from Moscow, 
Asiatic The 
Moscow group was probably the fastest, 
colorful at the festival. The work 
from Asia was in a very different Turkish 
style of quick movements of the head and 


he other from Russia. 


most 


In the English presentations were the 
the 
Re ul d which was once a Maypole dance 
the 


Hobbyhorse dance, and Sellenger’s 


d known even before sixteenth 


century, The dancers and pipers of the 
Second Battalion of the queen’s own 
Cameron Highlanders, a troop of men 
id in very smart brown and green 
plaids, came in from the highlands of 
Scotland. 
The international bureau of folklore 


that I have already mentioned, is to have 
its headquarters at Cecil Sharp House, 2 
Park 


nelude a folk-dance library to which any- 


Regents Road, London, and is to 
ne may turn for the authentic records of 
the folk dances and music, and their ex- 
pression of the 
lifferent peoples in every country of the 


customs and traditions of 


The House is a worthy 
It was built 


civilized world. 
center for such an activity. 

1930 to the of Cecil 
the “who the 


English people the songs and dances of 


honor memory 


Sharp, man restored to 
their country.” 

Mr. Sharp died in 1924 after devoting 
the last 20 vears of his life to collecting, 
teaching, publishing, and revising English 
traditional dances and songs. He founded 
the English Folk Dance Society in 1911 
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to provide: a nucleus of dancers who 


would pour new life into a national art 
which was in danger of disappearing alto- 
He aided Cch- 


thusiastically in the work of rescuing and 


gether. had previously 


preserving the rich heritage of English 
folk had 


thousand songs, 


songs, himself collected several 


and in various ways, 
notably by writing suitable piano accom- 
paniments, contributed preeminently to 
the healthy revival of the national folk 
song When he the 


same service for the folk dance, he found 


came to undertake 


a new obstacle—there was no dance nota 
tion comparable to the universally under- 
stood musical notation in which the tune 
of a song can be communicated to all the 
world. So he devised a system of nota- 
tion and was thus able to make accessible 
to anvone who wished to dance them an 
unsuspectedly large number of English 
dances. 

Though fully aware of the great anti- 
quarian interest of folk dances whose roots 


go back far beyond the centuries of their 


known history, Mr. Sharp aimed pri- 
marily at making the dances known by 
practice rather than by study. He 


wished to repopularize what had been in 
the past a favorite recreation and a ritual 
observance, and at the same time to main- 
artistic the 
the the 
folk arts in general owe an’ immense debt 


tain certain standards in 


execution of dances. To him 


of gratitude 





* Electrifying Education 


The National Park 
Department of the Interior, Washington, 
D.C 
new talking motion pictures in geology. 
They are Atmospheric Graduation, Work 
of Rivers, Underground Water, Mountain 
Geological Work of 


iw. &, 


Service 


.), announces the availability of. six 


Building, Ice, and 


Volcanoes. 


The 
Federal 
ington, D. C.), recently announced that 
the first of their Better Housing News 
have 
motion picture theaters, is now available 


Motion Picture Section of the 
Housing Administration (Wash- 


Flashes, which been running in 


free for use by- schools and clubs. These 
films are 35 millimeters 
It is anticipated that other films in the 
series will soon be available for nontheatri- 
They do not handle the 


sound nitrate. 


cal exhibition. 
National Housing Act in a perfunctory 
manner, but are high ‘in 
value and show various phases of better 
interest to 


entertainment 


housing which are ef home 


owners and merchants. 


The United States Office of Education 
is cooperating with the American Council 
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on Education in making a comprehensive 
of educational films. Readers of 
this column who have films that they wish 
considered should communicate 

John W. Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C 


survey 


to have 


with’ Dr 


The work of the University Broadcast- 
ing Council, 230 North Michigan Avenue, 
[il., 


by educators 


Chicago, is worthy of consideration 
broadcasters who are 
the 


use of radio on a cooperative basis. 


and 


interested in extending educational 


49 Kast Thirty-third 
York City, announce the 


Harper «& Bros . 
Street, New 
publication of the Psychology of Radio, 
by Drs. Hadley Cantril and Gordon W. 
Allport 


clusions on 


This book contains tested con- 


how broadcasts influence 
listeners 

Teachers on the west coast indicate that 
they are very interested in the 
New World being 
offered by 
ciation on Mondays at 9:30 a.m 


much 
series of broadcasts 
the California Teachers Asso- 
Pacific 
standard time over the gold-and-blue net- 
the National 


work of Broadcasting Co. 


With their usual foresight the National 
Council of Teachers of English have set up 
a radio committee to consider the desira- 
bility of teaching radio-program apprecia- 
English The English 
Journal (college edition) September 1935 
contains an article entitled ‘Tentative 
Units in Radio Program Appreciation”’, 
by Max J. Herzberg, committee chairman. 


tion in classes. 


Peabody College is presenting a series 
of broadcasts entitled ‘The 
College of the Air’’ each Friday evening 
from 6:30 to 7 eastern standard time over 
station WSM, Nashville, Tenn. 


Teachers 


In response to the growing demand for 
pictures in 
Office of 

circular 


motion 
States 


issued a 


about 
the United 
recently 


information 
education, 
Education 
entitled Sources of Educational Films and 
Equipment, which is available free from 
the Editorial Division, United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


According to information recently com- 
piled in the Office of Education, approxi- 
mately _ 10,000,000 people attended the 
nontheatrical exhibition of Federal Gov- 
ernment motion pictures between July 1, 
1934, and June 30, 1935. 

Cuing M. Koon 
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Indian Education 


Talking pictures and the radio are help 
ing bring to Indians an understanding of 
English, says Dr. Carl H. Skinner, super 
intendent of the Phoenix, Ariz., 
School. The tribal 
among the students also bring an accept 


Indian 


many languages 


} 


ance of and training in the students’ on 
common tongue, Englis! 


* 
Broadening the curricula in India 
schools, which today face a problem of 
satisfying the differences of situation and 
the needs of 220 tribes, has brought 
about greater efficiency, writes Joh 


Collier, Commissioner of Indian. Affairs, ir 
a recent issue of Jndians at Work. 
Concentrating on boarding schools, th 
Indian Office formerly cared for the edu- 
cation of slightly more than half of the 
Indian children at a cost of approximately 
$9,000,000. 
these schools were expected to 
far-reaching results. 
variety in the courses caused them to lag 


Because of their heavy cost 
produce 
However, a-lack of 
in efficiency. 

Because of a shrinkage in the appropria 
tion, it became necessary to shift the funds 
to a less expensive type of work and, as a 
result, Government day schools and pub- 
lie senools were aided. 

The 
though by no 
public or boarding schools strives for a 
than a 


Government day school system, 


means as large as either 


qualitative rather quantitative 


change. Thissystem has gone beyond the 
public schools in the flexibility of its 
curriculum and has built. its activity 


around the problem of conservation it 
the use of natural resources. Conserving 
the soil, breeding sheep, and flood-water 
farming are natural elements in the courses 
of these schools. 

In - addition, writes Mr. Collier, 
benefits derived from the special educa- 
tional innovations, such as, the activity 
schools that go on during school vacations, 
the nurses’ training school to commence at 
Kiowa Hospital, the important 
conducted this year at Santa Fe, 
trachoma school at Fort Apache, all 
deserving of mention. 


the 


school 
and the 


are 


7 


For the first time, boarding schools 
sent teachers into Indian communities to 
conduct summer schools, instead of having 
the children come from their communities 
to be educated in Indian schools, according 
to Lela M. Cheney, acting supervisor of 
social work, Office of Indian Affairs. - At 
least 35 such 
during the past 
ranging from preschool children to adults. 


schools were carried on 


summer, the pupils 
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for Elementary Statistics is a text 


Indian legends, local Indian history, 


the study of 
birds, and of wild plants and berries good 
for food, the beautiful 


designs, and of Indian arts and crafts, all 


native flowers, trees, and 


production of 


tended to awaken new appreciations of the 
native: culture of their own environment. 
Many of the 


1 the family, 


activities centered around 
Mothers and 


the home an 


daughters cut and made new clothing 
and remodeled .old garments. Prepara- 
tion. of noon lunches (the food contributed 


by the families) gave practical experience 
in planning, preparing, and serving meals. 
ven the boys insisted on helping, writes 
Miss Cheney 
Stimulated by the general interest in 
home improvement, adults and children 
found themselves busy reshingling houses, 
chinking logs with lime from stones they 
fired themselves, repairing and. painting 
old furniture and making new from avail- 
able materials; trimming trees, cleaning 
and vegetables, 
the 


tle home, making sheets, pillowcases, and 


vards, planting flowers 


for interior of 


raising chickens: and 


curtains from flour sacks, drapes and 
bedspreads from burlap dyed or decorated, 
quilts and rugs from scraps of cloth, iceless 
fly traps and _ fly 


d sereens for both doors and 


refrigerators, shelves, 


swatters, al 


* indow S 








Measurement 
Today 


* 





THORNDIKE’S latest 
studies of the psychology of adults is Adult 
Interests, published by the Macmillan Com- 


report on his 


pany. This volume of 265 pages presents 
valuable data on the change of interests 
from youth to adulthood as to type and 
It is an important contribution 
Much of the 


data is of direct and immediate value to 


strength. 


to the psychology of adults. 


teachers of adult classes and to the adult 
education program. Suggestions for meas- 


uring the interests and abilities of adults 


are given. It is gratifying to see this 
growth in-our knowledge of adult psy- 


chology. occurring at. the same time that 
the social exigencies of the time demand 
adult education. 

Helen Walker’s Mathematics Essential 
which 
has been needed forsome time. Graduate 
students in education have for too long a 
time attempted statisties courses without 
any adequate review of the mathematics 


they once knew. This volume has culled 
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out the mathematics prerequisite to an 


understanding of the study of statistics. 


The June Review of 
Educational Research on 
Tests the 
personality, intelligence, and aptitude for 
1932 through 1934. 


1935 issue of the 
Psychological 
tests ofl 


covers literature on 


A valuable point in 


the presentation is the studies of the 
validity and uses of the different tests 
The attempt to evaluate the different 


studies rather than just listing them as 
was done in early numbers of this Review 
of Educational 


ment. 


Research is an improve- 


A study of the effect of using student 
teachers on the achievement of pupils in 
high school had been reported upon by 
Harry P. Smith in Edu- 
cational Research for May Using 


the Journal of 
1935. 

experimental and control groups in several 
high-school subjects and analyzing the 
data carefully the conclusion is arrived at 
that 
these classes under the conditions obtain- 


‘*the presence of student teachers in 


ing in Syracuse at present may or may 
not affect the achievement of the pupils 


adv ersels % 


\ study of the use of elementary grad- 


uating examinations has been made by 
the Office of Education. 
will be available shortly from the Super- 
The elementary 
school leaving old 


institution in our country and it is inter- 


It is in press and 


intendent of Documents. 
examination is an 


esting to note the influence of standard- 
ized tests and the new-type test techniques 
The variations in the construc- 
the different 
educational] 


upon it. 
tion and use of this test in 
States show the flexibility in 
practice throughout our country. 


Davip SEGEL 





* Financial Advisory Service 


ALL colleges and universities, educational 
groups, the 
country may avail themselves of a finan- 


and agencies throughout 
cial advisory service recently established 


by the American Council on Education, 


744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D. C. Inquiries should be addressed to 
Mr. George E. Van Dyke, technical 


associate in charge of the Washington 
office, although the service is being car- 
ried on under general supervision of Dr. 
Lloyd Morey, comptroller, University of 
Illinois, and formerly chairman of the 
National Committee on Standard Re- 


ports for Institutions of Higher Education. 
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Educators’ Bulletin Board 
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(COLLEGE UNION New York, N. ¥ 


Meetings PRESBYTERIAN 


S THERN Baptist EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. Nash 


ASSOt TION FOR LABOR 
. December 26-30 lle, Tenn., January 
ATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF STAMMERERS’ ADVISORY GuILp. Chicago, Ill., Decem 


Lou M December 30, 1935, t ver Bt 35, to January 1, 1936 
MARGARET F. RYAN 
\ N OF SCHOOLS OF PROFESSIONAI 
Pittsburgh, Pa., December 2-28. New Books and Pamphlets 
. CLA N OF TEACHERS OF FRENCH 
ul, Ohio, December 30 Character education 
N ASsor N OF TEACHERS OF GERMAN 
i, Ohio, January 2 Some Practical Efforts to Teach Good 
: _ “ ~* sen! PEACHERS OF SPANISH. Wil) by Henry Lester Smith and Peyton 
\ y Decel er 28 . . 7 . 
ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY Instructors Henry Canary. Bloomington, Ind., Bu- 
. New York, N. Y., December 27-28 reau of Cooperative Research, Indiana 
CATHOLIC HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. Bos University, 1935. 169 p. (Bulletin — of 
Dee ber 26-29 : » " . ‘ , 
the School of Education, Indiana Univer- 
CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION : ps 
Ohio, December 30 sity, vol. xi, no. 4.) 50 cents. 
ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION. New York, N.Y Lesson materials used in teaching good will in grades 
ber 26-25 6, high school, and college. 
< INSTITUT! F ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


Character and Citizenship through 


MATHEMATICAL SociETy. St. Louis, Mo. Student Government, by Lillian Kennedy 
Wyman. Chicago, John C. Winston Com- 
NATURE ASSOCIATION. St. Louis, Mo., , or ore . 
pany, €1935.. 173 p. $1. 
er January 1, 193¢ . 

AN Pu CA ASSOCIATION New York, The methods and results of actual experiments 
December 26-28 during 20 years of student government in the William 
N POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION Atlanta, Penn High Schooi, Philadelphia 

: Research summaries 
NV SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION New York, 
Sep reason teading Disabilities and Their Correc- 
SOCIETY OF CiviL ENGINEERS. New York, Re ding Di Llities l a ‘ 
ua g tion. Third annual research bulletin of 

AN Sot icaAL Society. Chicag Ill the National Conference on Research in 

er 27 Elementary School English. 50 cents 
SPEECH ('ORRECTION ASSOCIATIO® ee a ‘ . . ‘ 
; From the secretary, Mr. C. C. Certain, 
Dece ber 30 35, to January 1, 1936 : 


ATIONAL ASSOCIATION. Chicago, II., Box 67, North End Station, Detroit, 


er 4-7 Mich. 


M Cx GES Nev r 
oe Soe wes a ew York 4 summary of 43 recent research studies in the field of 
ry 16 and 1 reading difficulties and an annotated bibliography on 
N OF AMERICAN Ci EOGRAPHERS St. Louis . 
reading disabilities 
December 30 
N OF BUSINESS OFFICERS OF PREPARATORY \ Critical Summary of Selective Re 


rarrytown, N. Y., December 20 and 2 search in Elementary School Composition, 


SOCIETY OF AMERICA. St. Louis, Me ‘ ‘ 
ree Language, and Grammar (2d yearbook 
er 31, 1935, to January 2, 1936 ‘ , 
PHYS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION New May be ordered from the same source for 
N.Y December 26 and 27 50 cents. 
Society or AMERICA. New York, N. ¥ Music education 
ere er 2¢ _ 

c Soci r AmEeRicA. New York, N. Y., List of Books on Music. National As- 
ember 26-28 sociation of Schools of Music. 1935. 57 p. 
RN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. Cin- 25 cents. (From the secretary, 3547 Shaw 

Ohio, December 30, 1935, to January 1, 1936 ra ‘ , : 

, Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio.) 
ASSOCIATION OF BIBLICAL INSTRUCTORS 
rk, N. Y., December 27 and 28 4 musical literature list for music school libraries 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPEECH Contains a section ‘‘ Public School Musi 
lll., December 30 ‘ . . . : 
ge sic, stig: * the 
or EGE ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION New Coll a Music, an Investigation for th 
k, N. Y., December 27 Association of American Colleges, by 
NAL CouNcIL OF GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS. St Randall. Thompson. New York, 
AY mher 97 d 2 . ‘ or oOo” ‘ ad 
Mo., December 27 and 28 Macmillan Co., 1935. 279 p. $2.50. 
NA FEDERATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE 


- teport as > : 30 ins tions of higher 
Ohio, December 27. Report of a survey of music in 30 institutions of highe 


Champaign, 


HERS. Cincinnati, 
3AN 4 SSOCIATION, ieart 


Susan O. Furrerer 
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Recent Theses 
\ LIST of the most recently received 
doctors’ and masters’ theses in education, 
which may be borrowed from the Library 
of the Office of Education on interlibrary 
FRANCIS M. Jt 
retarded 


Che educational status 


nited State 


ANDREWS, 
n the t 
‘2p 


of the blind mentally 


Master's, 1933 Boston University ms 


BAILEY, Harctp M The relative teaching effi 
eier of liberal arts college graduates and teachers 
college iduates' in the secondary field level 
Master 34. Pennsylvania State College. 31 p. ms 

BooKkt IvaAN A. The measurement and improve 
ment lent reading among college freshmen Dun 
tor 84. University of Chicago. 197 p 

BoTTJE, MARY 4 study of secondary school pro 

rams of physical education as related to the leisure 
time activities of 875 college women Master's, 1034 
University of Michigan. 83 p. ms 

BURNELL, Marion E Present status of home 
econ for boys. Master's, 193 Boston Univer 

it 66 p. m 

BURNS, ANNA C. History of the treatment of 
crippled children in Massachusetts. Master's, 1935 
Boston University 15S p. ms 

CONRAD, CHARLES W Shall we unify the “dual 

chool system” in Hlinoi Master's, 1035 North- 

estern University 179 p. ms 

Decker, J. CLARENCE Student participation in 

hool government in the junior high schools of New 
York State; a study of status Master's, 1935. Syra 
cuse University 125 p. ms 

DONOHO,. DORSEY A comparison of the results of 

ntent achievement in the 11-grade school systems as 


represented by the 1935 senior classes in the high sthools 
of ¢ 


(-ounty, 


risfield, Marion, and Princess Anne, in Somerset 
Md., 


ented by the 


with the 12-grade school systems repre 
1935 senior classes in the high schools of 
Seaford, and Georgetown, in Sussex County 
1935 of Maryland. 43 


Laurel, 


Del Master's, University 


CHLLAND, THOMAS M rhe origin and development 
of the powers and duties of the city school superintend- 
of Chicago. 279 p 


1935. University 


he status of the 6-year high school 


ent Doctor's, 


(inoseE, 8. ¢ 


n West Virginia during the last year of local control 
1932 Master’s, 1935. University of West Vir- 
ginia 07 p. ms 

KANER, CHARLES. Public school publicity in the 


« leading newspapers of Boston, M iss Master ~~. 


13 Boston University 161 p. ms 

Mupee, Evetyn L. ‘Transfer of training in chem 
istr Doctor's, 1935. Johns Hopkins University 

p T = 

PARSONS, Ruey B. Teacher education in Tennes- 


University of Chicago. 265 p 
The development of the 


ee Dector’s, 1935 

RELLER, THEopoRE L 
city superintendency of schools in the United States 
1934. Yale University. 339 p 
Pepro E. Y 
A merican higher education 
108 p 


Doctor 
Thirteen educational founda 
Doctor's, 1035 


K10, 
tions and 
Temple University. 

W ASHBURNE, VERA Z 
cents as revealed by their written wishes 


1. Syracuse University. li5p 


Ruts 


The impulsions of adoles- 
Master's, 


A. GRAY 
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High-School Correspondence Study 





HE chief 

recent 

the problems of bigh-school corre- 
spondence directed itself 
How ean school authorities and 
public in general be provided with quick, 
complete, and reliable information con- 
cerning the high-school courses now avail- 
able by correspondence? 

The need for a central or Nation-wide 
“clearing house’’ to 
formation was decided upon 
portant step in this 
The types of services which such a “‘clear- 
ing house’”’ could render was also fairly 
definitely agreed They can be 
briefly outlined as follows: (1) To build 
up at some central point a complete file 
of all the various types of correspondence 


question to which a 


conference ! dealing with 
was 


the 


lessons 


provide such in- 
as one im- 


solving problem. 


upon. 


courses on the high-school level now 
available, together with objective in- 
formation concerning each. The basic 


facts which the conference desired should 
be made available for each are: 
(a) Data on the 
other pertinent information relating to 
the institution of issue; (b) the quality, 
the cost, and the length of each course; 
(c) the age of the student and the types 
of educational background for which each 
is best suited; (d) and any other informa- 
tion which experience would show to. be 
useful in helping those interested to 
select and use such courses most intelli- 
gently. (2) To devise plans and proce- 
dures whereby the essential information 
can readily be supplied to educational 
authorities and to the public in general. 
(3) To furnish 
leadership to any State educational insti- 
tution, or other organization considering 


course 


name, location, and 


counsel, guidance, and 


means of 
To stimu- 


the use of such courses as a 
improving their services. (4) 
late, guide, and coordinate further experi- 
mentation and research toward 
improvements in this field. (5 
ways and means whereby 


looking 
To devise 
information 


i Called at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
July 26 and 27, by Superintendent S: C. Mitchell, of 
Benton Harbor, Mich., chairman of the National 
Conference on Supervised Correspondence Study, and 
attended by representatives of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, the National University Extension Association, 
the National Education Association, the National 
Home Study Council, and of several State departments 
of education, universities, and private correspondence 
schools. Visitors from Saskatchewan, British Co 
lumbia, and Puerto Rico also participated 
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W. H. Gaumnitz, Specialist in Rural Education Prob- 


lems, Reports on Conference Giving Consideration to 


Problems of High-School Lessons by Mail; Central 


Clearing House Recommended 


concerning the and 
the 
spondence lessons can be brought to the 
attention of the the 


general publie. 


develop- 
corrTe- 


progress 


ments in use of high-school 


educational and 
Two other major steps were decided 
upon: 

1) It was generally agreed that such a 
service will involve so much careful study 
that it will entail 
extensive far- 


in setting it up and 


responsibilities so and 
reaching in character that wider discus- 
sions of the problem should be sought at 


this time. To that.end it was decided to 


request the Office of Education, United 
States Department of the Interior, to 
hold a conference on bigh-school corre- 


spondence study, which will bring together 
educational leaders, including representa- 
tives of all the various organizations which 
are vitally concerned with this field of 
development. Such a national conference 
is now being considered. 


2) A eommittee was appointed to 
study ways and means whereby the 
“clearing house’”’ service can be estab- 


Dr. A. A. Reed, 
service of the 
University of Nebraska, was made chair- 
the The other 
members consist of the following: W. H. 
Gaumnitz, senior specialist in rural educa- 
tion problems, United States Office of 
Education; H. A. Dawson, assistant 
director, research division, National Edu- 


lished and maintained. 
director of the extension 


man of committee. 


cation Association; J. A. Moyer, director, 
division of State 
Department of Education, Boston, Mass.; 
Noffsinger, director, home study 
council, Washington, D. C., and F. W. 
Cyr, education, 


university extension, 


J. 
assistant professor of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 

Three other committees were created to 
further. study to the following 
(1) To define the field of high- 
school correspondence study; (2) to work 


give 
problems: 


out administrative and supervisory pro- 


cedures, and (3) to improve instruction 


SCHOOL 


and instructional materials. The appoint- 
ments to these committees have not been 
announced at this writing. 

For the information of those who have 
not followed closely the developments in 
use of this device during recent years it 
that a 
study ? revealed that one or 


should be pointed out recent 


more high 


schools in each of 33 States had at some 


time or other experimented with corre- 


spondence lessons as a means of enriching 


curricular offerings and of eliminating 


small classes. In each of 4 States, 
namely, Nebraska, Michigan, Massa- 
chusetts, and Pennsylvania, 15 and more 
high schools had. used such courses. 
Since that study was made great interest 
has been shown in other States. Notable 


among these is North Dakota, in which 
the legislature has recently appropriated 
$40,000 for the purpose of setting up such 
a service. State and local school officials 
of the following additional States have 
recently declared their interest in studying 
experimenting with this type of 
school service: Arkansas, Idaho, Montana, 
New Hampshire, South Dakota, 
Oklahoma. Officials of the Seventh Corps 
Area of the C. C. C. reported 
that during the past year upward of 900 
enrollees received high-school instruction 
by mail from the University of Nebraska. 
In the Ninth Corps Area of this organiza- 
tion the officials responsible for the educa- 
tional welfare of these camps developed 


and 
and 


recently 


their own correspondence lessons through 
the aid of F. E. R. A. Two 
fairly bibliographies of 
the literature dealing with the subject are 
now available. One published in 
High-School Instruction by Mail,’ 
the other in a report of a conference on 


workers. 
comprehensive 


was 
and 


supervised correspondence study held in 
August 1934.4 

?Gaumnitz, W. H. High-School Instruction by 
Mail. U.S. Office of Education, Bulletin 1933, No. 13. 

* Op. cit. pp. 60-86. 

4 Supervised Correspondence Study 
Textbook Co., Scranton, Pa. 


International 
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Ways to use courses 


ng are some of the 


major 


, n which high-school self-teaching 


( espondence lesson materials and serv- 
re now being used in various parts of 
made 


de- 


universities, by 


ates. Such lessons are 


ither by the extension 
State 
State or private colleges, by State depart- 


j 


ents of education, or by private corre- 


nee schools. These lessons 


are 
available by mail and instructional 


es are furnished by the same 


methods Enrollments in such courses 
either py 


L.- ae 


all classes, especially in the junior and 


groups or by individuals. 
eliminate many inordinately 
r years of large high schools and in all 

of the The 
pupil-teacher 


smaller high schools. 
ng increase in the 
ratio naturally reduces the cost. 


2. To enrich the offerings of the smaller 


g schools and to furnish unusual 
‘ rses in the larger ones, thus more 
< ( fitting the school program to the 


irious needs of those seeking to continue 
education to this level. 

lo make it possible for the high 

hool to meet the demand for vocational 

te ical, and other fields of special in- 

ction more closely related to practical 

everyday living. 
t+. To provide a means for recognizing 


jual differences in instruction and 


student progress, 


To serve as a means of providing 


hool education to persons who 


nig h-s¢ 


ive graduated from high school, who 
e unemployed, and who cannot afford 
» go to college. This objective is particu- 
larly significant in localities where the 


hool plant is overcrowded and the exist- 
g staff is overloaded. 

6. To provide high-school education to 
reasons 


for a great 


pped short of 


persons who many 
D] high-school graduation 
1 who because of unemployment, addi- 
nal leisure, the desire to remove college- 
entrance deficiencies, and other reasons, 
ish to resume their interrupted education 

7. Toextend some rudiments of second- 
ary education to persons living in sparsely 
settled areas or at isolated points where it 
would be 
assembling of classes for high-school work. 


uneconomical to undertake the 


Many such boys and girls are financially 
able to travel the long distances or to 


ard near the existing high schools. 


8. To provide evening school, continua- 


to curtail these types of school services are 
finding correspondence lessons a means 
whereby they can eontinue a part of such 


work on a more limited -basis 








In the Libraries 
- 





York 


and 


DURING 
Public 
interesting experiment. 


New 


unusual 


the 
tried an 


the 
Library 


Summer 


Under the diree- 
tion of the superintendent of the extension 
150 


umes and 200 periodicals was opened in 


division an outdoor library of vol- 
Bryant Park, adjoining the public library 
Che 
place for the books and 


department of parks provided a 


16 benches for 


readers. Five persons from the Works 
Progress Administration were in charge 
lf the experiment proves successful the 


plan will be extended to the larger parks 


of the city 


The American Library Association has 
recently issued a clip sheet of 34 pages for 
newspapers and magazines entitled ‘The 


Public A Vital Need: It is 
designed to help in campaigns for library 


Library 


establishment, and in continuing publicity 
for existing libraries. 





Canton, Ohio, book truck. 


An attractive book truck with a capac- 
ity of 2,000 volumes has been operated 
for the past year by the Canton, Ohio, 
Public Library to give service to Stark 


County. It is shown above. 


A recent publication of interest to 
libraries is the American Library Direc- 
tory, published by the R. R. Bowker Co. 
It includes 9,947 libraries with names of 
statistical data. Special 
libraries and libraries not 


included, but there are lists of library 


librarians and 


school are 


schools, library organizations, State and 


Provincial extension agencies. 


Sapra W. Voucnut 


tion school, and extension services in 
alities where regular classes are too 
iall and the need too diversified to 
irrant regular classes of these types. 

School systems now finding it necessary 
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9. To the instruction of 


persons who are crippled, invalided, or 


facilitate 


who for other reasons are either perma- 
temporarily prevented from 


attending school regularly 


nently or 


10. To provide a practical means of 
adult education. Correspondence lessons 
are now used as outlines for study center 
groups and correspondence procedures 
are being employed to motivate, instruct, 
the educational 
of groups of 


adults both young and old who without 


and otherwise assist in 


growth and development 
such aid cannot receive instruction or who 
are likely to follow a rather spasmodic and 
headless course. 

11. To provide practical instruction in 
c. ©. C. 


interests 


camps where the many types of 


abilities demand a wide 
variety of types and levels of instruction 


and where the instructional staff available 


and 


is extremely limited. 

12. To enrich and practicalize the offer- 
ings of small freshman colleges, junior 
colleges, depression colleges, and similar 
efforts now being made to bring the 
beginnings of a college education within 
the reach of youth living in the more 
sparsely settled centers 

13. To provide high-school and post 
courses to isolated 


high-school persons 


such as shut-ins, prisoners, transients, 
and other groups who cannot avail them- 
the systems of 


selves of organized 


education. 

14. To provide a flexible and available 
means to local youth organizations, guid- 
ance councils, employment agencies, and 
other organizations interested in the con- 
servation of youth and to supply educa- 
tional experiences geared to the needs and 
interests of the various types of young 


people. 


—- *- 


New F. F. A. president: 

William R. Shaffer, 19-year old Mauer- 
town, Va., hatcheryman, was 
president of the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ican for the coming year. 


elected 


Cover Design: 

The cover illustration for this issue of 
Scuoot Lire, by R. W. Perry, State 
Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion, Providence, R. I., is a typical New 
England scene of 40 years ago, depicting 
a winter evening in a little village. An 
old lamplighter has just lighted one of the 
square kerosene lamps of the times. He is 
seen with his short ladder in the fore- 
ground. On the opposite side of the road 
is the little church. 
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New Government Aids 
For Teachers 





% Order free publications and other 
free aids listed from agencies issuing 
Request only cost publica- 
the 


Documents, Washington, D. C., en- 


them. 


tions from Supe rintendent of 


closing remittance (check or money 


order) at time of ordering. 





Publications 


Industrial Injuries to Women in 1930 and 
1931 Compared with Injuries to Men. 57 
p., charts and graphs. (Women’s Bureau 
Bulletin No. 129.) 10 cents. 


Data for 16 States, including accident experiences of 


several which are industrially imp: Safety 
education.) 


riant 


Economic Security Program: Child Wel- 
fare, 6 p.; Old Age Security, 6 p.; Unem- 
ployment Insurance, 6 p Committee 
on Economic Security.) Free 


Two Years of Emergency Conservation 
Work—C. C. C., April 5, 1933—-March 31, 
1935. Mimeog. (Civilian 
Corps.) Free. 


Conservation 


Based upon reports prepared by Robert Fechner, 
Director of the Emergency Conservation Work, and 
the departments cooperating in the program, namely, 
War, Interior, Agriculture, Labor, and Veterans’ Ad 


ministration. (Civics; Sociology 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 
1935—Public Resolution No. 11—74th 
Congress. Joint Resolution making ap 
propriations for relief 
(Government Printing Office. 


purposes. 6 p. 
Free 


Air Commerce Bulletin. Issued monthly 


by the Bureau of Air Commerce 

Contents of Vol. 6, No. 12: Department of Commerce 
to Survey Sites at 12 Airports for Installation of Blind 
Approach Equipment; Licensing of Pilots; Number of 
Airports and Landing Fields in the United States: et 

(Aviation, Transportation, Commerce 


National Park Publications Sold by the 
Superintendent of Documents. 8 p., 
multigraphed. (National Park 
Free. 


Ser ice = 


The following illustrated publications are 
- available from the Pan American l/nion, 
Washington, D. C., at the prices stated: 
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lmerican Nation Series.—Brazil, No. 3. 


5 cents. 
of Commerce Series. Alpacas 


19; Coconuts in 


Clommoditie 8 
of Peru and Bolivia, No 
the Americas, No. 22. 5 cents each. 


Maps 


The following Department of Commerce 
Sectional Airway. Maps are now available 


for distribution: 


Douglas, Ariz. 
Huntington, W. Va 
Preseott, Ariz 


Albany, N. } 
Birmingham, Ala 
Charlotte, N. C 
Del Rio, Texas 
obtained from the Office of the Director 


Washington, D. C., ata 


ypies and 25 cents each 


ist and Geodetic Survey, 
of 40 cents each for ngle ce 
r more (Lots of 20 or more 


when ordered in lots of 20 « 


cover miscellaneous maps if desired, when sent 


one shipment to one address 


Films 


Sulphur and its uses. 2-reel, sileat. 16 


r 35 mm sizes 

Illustrates the story of the mining of sulphur—its prep- 
iration for the market, its transportation, and its many 
ises in such things as paper, fertilizers, explosives 
rubber, paints, and chemicals. The film may be bor 
rowed by schools, churches, clubs, civic and business 
rganizations, and others, by applying to the Pitts 


burgh Experiment Station of the U. 8. Bureau ot 


Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. No charge ade for the use 


of the film, but the exhibitor is asked 1 y transpor 


tation costs 
The number — of 
> 


motion-picture films of 1 and 2 reels each, 


Forest Service has a 
which because of their clearness and sim- 
plicity as well as their subject matter are 
of particular interest to schools. As the 


demand for them is large, application 


should be made as far as possible in ad- 
The 


following subjects are covered in a general 


vance of the date they are desired. 


way by these films: 


Forest Fire Prevention and Suppression; 
Reforestation; Lumbering; Grazing, For- 
est Service Work; Forests as Reservoirs; 
Game Proteetion; and Scenery and Recre- 
ation. 


Lists of motion-picture films are available 


upon request. 
Songs 


The following five series of illustrated 


songs containing 12 songs most popular 
with 4-H Club members are now available 
for purchase in the form of film strips or 
for loan in the form of glass slides, accord- 
ing to information received from the Ex- 
the Department of 


tension Service of 


Agriculture: 


Series No. 283: 
1. America the Beautiful 
2. Dreaming 
3. A Plowing Song 
4. Home, Sweet Home 


Price of film strip 45 cents. 
Series No. 254: 
1. A Song of Health 
2. The Star-Spangled Banner 
Price of film strip 36 cents. 
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Subscription Blank 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, 


Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Please send me Scnoo.t Lire for 1 year, and find $1 (check or 


money order) enclosed as payment. 


School superintendents please note: On all orders for 100 copies or 


more to be sent to one address, there is a discount of 25 percent. 
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SCHOOL 
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